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OU are interested because it is a part 


of your work to bring about these 
conditions. 


You Are Interested 


In having your mechanical equipment 
operate dependably and with the greatest 
safety. 


In making that equipment last as long as 
possible. 


In saving money on fuel and power. 


In cutting the cost of lubrication and upkeep. 


You can help bring them about by 
seeing to it that your equipment—both 
that which you use and that which 
you manufacture for sale to others— 
operates on Hyatt roller bearings. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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To discerning motorists, all that need be said 
of the luxurious new Willys-Knight Six is the » 
fact that zt has the only type of szx-cylinder 
automobile engine ever invented that actually 
and literally grows quieter, smoother and 


more powerful with use... That said, nothing 
heel. O¢ GG! «oe 6 we ee re eee 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio - - - WILLYS-OVERLAND Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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WHAT DOES $5 
MEAN TO YOU? 


A Five Dollar Bill—small in itseli—potentially a 
fortune. How did you get it? Work? Ah! 
Then you treasure it. Does it come as interest on 
money saved or invested? Then you know the 
truth of the maxim that money makes money. 

That Five Dollar Bill represents the interest at 
5% on $100 invested somewhere. Every Five 
Dollars you earn—every Five Dollars you receive 
as income—represents a capital investment of 
$100 at 5%. You can, therefore, easily estimate 
the sum at which you are capitalized; the sum 
which you are worth to yourself and family— 
whether or not you actually have the money. 


Take that Five Dollar Bill—there are many things 
you can do with it—there are many ways you can 
invest it. If you spend it—you get a momentary 
happiness. If you invest it in securities you may 
get twenty-five cents throughout the year. But, 
if you do what thousands of other business men 
have done—that Five Dollar Bill may be worth 
thousands of dollars to you in increased capitaliza- 
tion of yourself—may mean hundreds of dollars 
a year to you in increased income from your own 
work—may mean hundreds of dollars to you in 
protecting your present savings and investments— 
may mean a change in plans in your life and work 
that will yield greater happiness and prosperity. 


Buy the best that your money can buy—buy the 
greatest value that you can get for Five Dollafs 
anywhere. Buy Forbes Magazine—the publica- 
tion which will come to you twice a month for the 
next year, brimful of meaty ideas, money-making 
or money-saving ideas. Buy Forbes Magazine 
for that Five Dollars—and add to your own value 
—your own capitalization—your own income. 


Invest that Five Dollars in yourself to-day! Send 


coupon and your Five Dollar Bill or check to-day! 
Watch yourself—your capital grow! 
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120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Enclosed find $5 (add 50c for Canadian and $1.00 for foreign 
postage), or I will remit on receipt of your bill. Send me Forbes 
Magazine for one year—twice a month—24 issues. 
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Latest Developments Upset 
Pessimists’ Calculations 


HESE developments are up- 
setting the calculations of 
pessimists: 

Building activities are exceed- 
ing all expectations. The 1925 
operations promise to eclipse all 
records. 

Ordering of steel products has 
taken on new life. Demand is de- 
scribed as outrunning current pro- 
duction. 

Automobile sales are beyond all 
computations, with the conse- 
quence that manufacturers of at- 
tractive cars are far behind in 
deliveries. 

The rubber industry is enjoying 
corresponding prosperity, with 
prices rising. 

Railroad traffic is again breaking 
all records. 

The volume of business passing 
through America’s banks lately 
has been the greatest in our his- 
tory. 

Money rates are appreciably 
lower than they were and bank 
reserves are very high. 

The average price of representa- 
tive bonds dealt in on the New 
York Stock Exchange is at the 
highest level touched in eight 
years. 

Stocks entered the 7: 
second half of May ‘ 
only about three !. 
points from the year’s |~ 
peak. It is generally 
admitted that strenu- 
ous efforts of bears | 
to incite public selling | 
have borne little fruit. | 

The Government’s ) 
latest employment re- 
port shows. improve- | 
ment rather than the - 
reverse. | 

Wheat prices, in- 
stead of continuing 
the decline, stam- 
peded pessimists by 
rebounding very 


By B. C. Forbes 


sharply, crossing $1.70 a bushel 
by mid-May. 

Financial and business senti- 
ment has been heartened by 
authoritative intimations that Fed- 
eral taxes will be very substan- 
tially cut, thanks to the Admin- 
istration’s rigid economy and 
generous public receipts resulting 
from our national prosperity. 

Our latest foreign trade figures 
furnish a pleasant surprise. Ex- 
ports of $400,000,000 during April 
were the best for any April since 
1920 and outvalued our imports 
by $51,000,000. 

The sagging tendency of the 
general price level has been ar- 
rested. Authoritative compilations 
show an upward trend for April 
and this movement has become 
somewhat more pronounced dur- 
ing May. 

Lumber manufacturers report 
that “for the first time this year, 
the lumber industry in production, 
shipments, sales and orders has 
passed the mark set in 1924.” 

Cotton consumption by domestic 
spinners broke all records during 
April, with the exception of two 
or three months in 1923. 

The electric industry, after a 







AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
Monthly 


Production of cars and trucks for the first quarter of this year 
is compared with records of previous years in the above chart, 
reproduced by courtesy of the Union Trust Company of 


Cleveland. 
237 


brief breathing space, has an- 
nounced renewed activity in order- 
ing. 

‘Gasoline consumption is the 
heaviest ever known and prices 
have been marked up. 

The explanation recently made 
here that business in reality is 
good, but that the trouble is that 
unreasonably high expectations 
were formed, has come to be 
widely accepted. The more thor- 
oughly conditions are investigated, 
the less room is discovered for 
pessimism. ‘There is now present 
every important ingredient which 
goes to make prosperity. We may 
not witness any: marked change 
during the Summer months, but 
there is every reason for planning 
for increased activity when the 
Fall season opens. 

Meanwhile, it is reasonable to 
look for improvement in European 
conditions. Britain’s return to the 
gold standard has not been fol- 
lowed by any unsettling happen- 
ings. First impressions of Presi- 
dent Hindenburg are remarkably 
favorable. France is exhibiting a 
little more inclination to grapple 
with her indebtedness to us. Other 
debtors have also been stirred into 
Thousands devoting attention to 

car settlement plans, al- 
though it would be 
rash to count upon 
much assistance from 
this source to lower 
our own tax rates. 

Talking of taxes, 
nothing is more cal- 


culated to infuse 
fresh courage into 
business than thor- 


ough-going tax re- 
form and relief. 

All in all, conditions 
and prospects in the 
United States afford 
ground for gratifica- 
tion. 





Every year millions of dollars are lost to food 
manufacturers due to unreliable packaging. Con- 
tamination by germs—contamination of flavors 
are avoidable. The preserving qualities of K.V. P. 
food wrappers save waste and build good-will. 


Costly ingredients—painstaking manufacture 
mean little if impurities in the wrapper contam- 
inate your fine flavors. The purity of K. V. P. food 
wrappers will protect the most delicate flavors. 


K. V. P. is widely used —it represents scien- 
tific packaging at its best. Tell us what you make 
and our Research Laboratory will tell you how 
K. V. P. can serve you. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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K.V. P. is a standard for quality 
on these papers: 


Pure, Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


—A perfect protection for packaging dairy, 
meat, fish and vegetable products. The only 
paper that is and can be washed after being 
manufactured. Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
never goes to pieces in water. 


Waxed Paper 


Scientifically made for protection against dete- 
rioration and contamination. Widely used for 
bread wrappers, and for covering or lining car- 
tons containing cereals, candies, soap chips, 


_ tobacco, coffee, drugs, etc. It keeps quality 


intact. 


Ledger, Bond and Writing Papers 


Three grades of bond papers—K. V. P. Water- 
marked, Glendale‘and Flivver—to meet all needs 
and prices. Ideal for letterheads, statements, 
typewriting, etc. Quality Ledger and Writing 
Papers for every requirement. 


Household Essentials 


Shelf and Lining Paper, Household Waxed 
Paper, Household Parchment Paper; all are 
economical, convenient and essential in every 
home. Parchment Bond Writing Paper in 


2\4-lb. and 5-lb. packages for school, home and 
office. 
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Two Great Opportunities 
for Radio Industry 


By James G. Harbord 


President, Radio Corporation of America 


In an Interview with Earle C. Reeves 


T the beginning of the fifth 
A year of its life, radio has two 

great business opportunities, 
as | see it to-day. 

One is the farm. Forty mil- 
lion persons live on the farms of 
this country, in comparative isola- 
tion. Radio, as a farm 


farm by collecting a huge amount 
of data and forming for ourselvevs 
a picture of the farm market and 
its needs. 

We discovered that, on the infor- 
mative side, market reports were 
the most important benefits radio 


argument with the farmer to-day. 
News of such advantages spreads, 
and many such stories are printed 
in newspapers and farm papers. 
Co-operative marketing societies 
were quick to realize the advan- 
tages of the radio for receipt of to- 
day’s market news to- 





magazine recently put 
it, is better fitted than 
any other invention “to 
take the far out of 
farming.” And yet it is 
estimated that only 5 
per cent. of our farms 
have radios. Ninety- 
five per cent. remain to 
be “sold.” 

The second is South 
America. In four coun- 
tries which I visited in 
South America recently 
there are fifty million 
persons, a vast major- 
ity of them living in in- 
terior communities dis- 
tant from the chief 
cities, or in haciendas, 
coffee, lumber, cocoa, 
and rubber plantations 
—completely isolated. 
And all this is almost 
a virgin market. 

In both these cases 
the need for radio is 
great, while compara- 
tively little has been 
done toward intensive 
development of either 
market. This is easily 








day, and the installa- 
tion of a radio set is 
looked upon almost as a 
necessity by co-opera- 
tive managers. Each 
such set becomes a 
demonstration set, for 
the farmers bringing 
their crops to the co- 
operative warehouses, 
elevators, creameries or 
shipping stations get 
their taste of this new 
thing and go home 
thinking about buying 
an outfit. In fact, this 
has the added advan- 
tage of introducing ra- 
dio to the farmer as 
a utility. Having come 
from a farm myself, I 
know quite well that 
the average farmer is a 
hard-headed individual, 
and as his dollars are 
hard-earned he is more 
inclined to buy what 
appear to him to be ne- 
cessities. 

We know now pret- 
ty definitely a good 
many things about the 








understandable as, dur- 
ing four years, the ra- 
dio industry has had 
about all it could do to 
keep pace with de- 
mands upon it, and lit- 
tle time left for open- 
ing up new markets. 
But almost two years 
ago we started an intensive study 
of the American farmer’s needs as 
regards radio equipment. We cir- 
cularized officials of Farm Bureau 
organizations, the Grange and 
other similar bodies, sought opin- 
ions from agricultural colleges, 
from editors of farm magazines 
and others, in an effort at finding 
just what radio can do for the 
farm. That is to say, we ap- 
proached the problem of selling the 


and give 


General J. G. Harbord 


General Harbord was born on an Illinois farm and grew to young 
manhood on a Kansas farm. He told Mr. Reeves how he cut 
hay one summer for the money with which to buy a new suit 
In college he took to 
telegraphy and military drill, He became a teacher of teleg- 
raphy; then entered the army as a buck private and emerged 


him a small cash balance. 


as a Major General and Chief of Staff. 


could give to the man on the farm. 

In many thousands of cases, last 
minute knowledge of market con- 
ditions resulted in savings on a 
single shipment of stock much 
greater than the cost of a good 
radio set. 

Previously, the farmer got his 
market news from the newspaper 
and it was twenty-four to thirty- 
six hours old. 

Perhaps this is the best selling 


American farmer as a 
radio prospect. 

The farmer wants a 
good set. A recent sur- 
vey which covered 
thirteen farm states of 
the Middle West and 
brought ten thousand 
replies from farmers, 
showed 90 per cent. of the sets 
owned were vacuum tube sets. 
Nearly a third were three-tube 
sets; and—this is a little surpris- 
ing because of their cost—the next 
highest percentage was the column 
listing sets of five tubes or more. 

The farmer wants a manufac- 
tured set. The same survey showed 
two-thirds. of the farmer sets 


came from the factory, and only 
one-third were home.assembled. On 








Favorite recipes of the leading chefs and cooking experts are 
now available to the housewife by the mere turn of a dial. 


the average, he paid more than one 
hundred dollars for his radio tele- 
phone receiver; while the top price 
reported was seven hundred and fifty 
dollars, and the lowest two dollars. 

I think that the percentage of 
manufactured sets will increase 
very rapidly. The average farmer 
gets quite enough “mechanical ex- 
ercise” keeping his farm equipment 
in repair and he has not the same 
incentive for experimentation as 
has the city man who may sit at 
a desk all day and need a mechan- 
ical hobby. 

As we establish various facts 
about the farm market we incor- 
porate the lessons into our adver- 
tising campaigns. It has been esti- 
mated that the radio industry 
spent eighteen millions in advertis- 
ing last year. The farm magazinss 
and rural newspapers reaching the 
farmer got a good share of adver- 
tising attention. 


Profitable Investments 


The farmer usually is a little 
slower to take up with new things 
than other classes of the popula- 
tion. To-day perhaps it is safe to 
say that we have sold the idea to 
the farm; but our next big prob- 
lem is to sell the goods to the 
farmer. That means that the mak- 
ers of radio sets must get down to 
hard pan and work out merchan- 
dising methods that will move 
goods into the rural districts. 

E. T. Meredith held a radio-on- 
the-farm conference recently in 
Des Moines. Clifford Farmer, who 
is a farmer in Greene County, Mis- 
souri, spoke on “The best two- 
hundred-dollar investment I ever 
made—and why.” Among other 
things, he told how he paid for it 
two weeks after he got it by what 
it helped him make on a shipment 
of hogs. 

“On another occasion,” he said, 
“we were able to help a farmer 
neighbor make from $150 to $200 
on a carload of cattle—by getting 
them to the market at the begin- 
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ning of a storm that checked ship- 
ments from the north and west and 
caused prices to soar. But he did 
not buy a set after having had a 
demonstration of what radio would 
do for him—because there was no 
radio dealer close by to strike while 
the iron was hot, none to ask him to 
buy.” 


A Lesson in Radio Salesmanship 


That is the farm sales problem 
which we face to-day. On the 
farm there are now very nearly 
four million automobiles. Merely 
putting a radio set into every farm 
home which has moved nearer 
town by being equipped with motor 
transportation, would involve the 
sale of at least $350,000,000 worth 
of radio equipment, assuming that 
the farmer continues to buy, on 
the average, a hundred dollar set. 
Agricultural professors preach not 
that some, but Att farmers should 
have radio. 

But we shall have to step out 
and “sell” these millions of pros- 
pects who are beginning to be vi- 
tally interested in the instruments 
which will not only move them 
nearer town, but nearer the biggest 
of cities. 

“In the one hundred farms sur- 
rounding my own,” Clifford 
Farmer told the Meredith confer- 
ence, “a recent survey showed only 
seven radio sets. Out of the other 
ninety-three, seventy-five could af- 
ford radio.” 

On to my desk the other day 
came a report from a retail dealer, 
H. H. Payne, of Centerville, Iowa. 
It illustrates what might be called 
the next step in radio salesman- 
ship. He knows how to overcome 
the inertia of the seventy-five pros- 
pects Farmer mentioned. 

He is a Ford dealer. Every Sat- 
urday night he has a section of his 
garage roped off and seats brought 
in and he gives a show. He throws 
some manufacturing and agricul- 
tural movies on to a screen, and 
plucks radio programs out of the 


(c) Kadel & Herbert 


Housework is far from drudgery when it can be done to the 
tune of a snappy foxtrot or an interesting talk on the rad‘o. 


air from all points of the compass. 
Among special features he has had 
‘“Jew’s-Harp, Mouth Organ and 
Old Fiddlers” contests, the win- 
ners of which get a trip to a 
nearby broadcasting station where 
they perform for the invisible audi- 
ence. Attendance is by invitation. 
Payne learns who the..prospects 
are and, practically, follows them 
home and puts a set into the house 
for trial. Three or four days later 
one of his salesmen follows up and 
usually makes a sale. Each year 
he stages a radio show. But all 
this is education. He does his sell- 
ing in the home, after the pros- 
pect has tested the set and learned 
to use it. 

“We sold only two sets over the 
counter during the entire season 
last year,” he writes. 


Another Field in South America 


It is becoming more generally 
recognized that there are some 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
new business to be had for the 
asking when dealers learn to go 
after it with such methods as 
Payne uses. 

Several factors are to-day tend- 
ing to increase the farm market. 
Quantity production has steadily 
decreased the cost of radio. The 
farmer needs a “distance” set, but 
he must have it at a price within 
reach of his pocket-book. He can 
have it now. 

The practical experiments of the 
Radio Corporation of America, The 
General Electric Co., and The 
Westinghouse, as well as those of 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in linking up several 
stations by wire now give the 
rural districts a higher class of pro- 
gram. The Western farmer can on 
occasions get New York on a loud 
speaker now, because it travels 
most of the way by wire, free 
from interference, and is then 
broadcast a hundred miles or so 
to him, coming in clear and strong. 
Agricultural colleges and state ag- 
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lic four years ago. After the Demp- 
sey-Carpentier fight had been suc- 
cessfully reported by wireless telephone 
on July 2, 1921, the first broadcasting sta- 
tion—a temporary one—was established 
in New York. 
Since then the business has pyramided 
as follows: 


R vic was “discovered” by the pub- 





aK awakens $ 5,000,000 
Serene 60,000,000 
Pe 6s naneyesaws 120,000,000 
BE en's iow biediae 350,000,000 


Four Fast Years 


million receiving sets owned in the United 
States, with sixteen to eighteen million 
potential listeners. 

The following estimates present a pic- 
ture of the infant industry: 


Manufacturers .......... 2,100 
Distributors-jobbers .... 2,000 
ES are 15,000 


It is the contention of leaders in the in- 
dustry that the mushroom growth of radio 
resulted in a poorly balanced financial and 
commercial structure, but that organiza- 
tion weaknesses are rapidly being cor- 

















It is now estimated that there are four 


rected. 
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ricultural departments have oper- 
ated broadcasting stations, testing 
out the possibilities of giving farm 
courses by the ether wave and 
specializing both informative and 
entertainment features. Wiscon- 
sin’s department of markets oper- 
ates such a station, as does the 
University of Wisconsin. The 
State College of Washington is 
among the pioneers and has worked 
out rather definite data on what 
the farmer wants from his broad- 
casting station. The State College 
of Kansas recently installed a sta- 
tion. These experiments teach the 
radio industry how to reach the 
farmer, what to sell him and how. 
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Above—Farmer Norwall synchronizing his 
two time pieces according to the hour 
: given out by radio. 
Right—After a day’s work Farmer 
Perkins puts on his headset and gets the 
latest market prices for his products. A 
“issouri farmer reports that he paid for 
his $200 radio set two weeks after he got 
it by what it helped him make on a ship- 
ment of hogs. 

















Periodically, as a Summer slump 
sets in, some dealers talk of the 
bogey-man of the business, “sat- 
uration point.” It is rather early 
for us to be talking saturation; the 
practically untouched farm market 
alone is enough to prove this, and 
it is only a part of the story. 

As I said in the beginning, an- 
other comparatively new market 
now engaging our attention is 
South America. 

At first glance, anyone familiar 
with the advanced state ot devel- 
opment reached in this country is 
impressed by the apparent back- 
wardness of South American coun- 
tries. But a study of the facts 
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quickly brings conviction that they 
have done remarkably well during 
the last two years. Plans are on 
foot everywhere, and particularly 
in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro 
and Santiago, Chile, to build pow- 
erful broadcasting stations; pro- 
jects in which, in some cities, the 
Radio Corporation of America is 
lending financial assistance. These 
new stations are, of course, the key 
to further sales developments in 
South America, and once in opera- 
tion will do for South America 
what our own major, Class B sta- 
tions have done to build up in the 
short space of four years, a listen- 
ing audience of from a few thou- 
sands to an estimated total of 
nearly twenty millions. 
Broadcasting in South America 
is at present chiefly confined to 
a few large cities. Thus, Buenos 
Aires, in Argentina, boasts four 
stations. In Brazil, there are two 
stations in Rio de Janeiro, two in 
Sao Paulo; while smaller stations 
operate in Bahia and in Pernam- 
buco. In Chile there are two sta- 
tions operating in Santiago. 
These stations are not so pow- 
erful, nor so perfect of operation 
as those in the United States, but 
(Continued on page 266) 
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Twelve Tips on 


Success and Happiness 
Tip No. 2—Learn All You Can from Those Above You 


HEN I was a young man I 
VW was a devout hero-wor- 
shiper. First, Carlyle 


taught me to revere the great men 
of the Past, and then Stead taught 
me to revere the great men of the 
Present. 

I subscribed for Stead’s “Review 
of Reviews” in 1890. It was at 
that time the most virile magazine 
in the world. 

Stead opened my eyes to the 
greatness of the Present. He had 
a series of articles on “The Great 
Man of the Month.” 

He pointed out that history was 
Now being made, by men who 
were fully as great as Columbus or 
Charlemagne or Hannibal. 

Stead had all manner of ideas 
himself—good, bad, and in- 
different; but he made thou- 


By Herbert N. Casson 


cant, we don’t use the good old 
phrase—“our betters.” .Why not? 
Isn’t it true that almost any man 
may be superior in some _ one 
thing ? 

There is still “Master and man,” 
but it has a higher meaning now. 
If I am teaching a boy how to play 
golf, then Iam master; but if he is 
teaching me how to play chess, 
then he is the master. 

No man is at the top in every- 
thing, is he? The wisest corpora- 
tion head can learn much from any 
old workman in his employ. Many 
a time, Napoleon learned what he 
needed to know by asking one of 
his soldiers. 

If, then, we can learn something 
from almost every one, how much 


always a sign that he only knows it 
from A to F? 

This foolish  self-conceit has 
been greatly increased by the po- 
litical dogma that “one man is as 
good as another.” 

A Labor Councillor in Glasgow 
recently objected to paying a high 
salary to a skilled engineer. “I'll 
not vote for any man to have a sal- 
ary that is bigger than my own.” 
(Loud cheers from the Reds.) 

How dare any man assume that 
no one is worthier than himself? 

It has become the habit of politi- 
cians and Socialists to jeer at the 
Top Men. Too often the profes- 
sors and novelists follow suit. 

Monkeys, I have no doubt, take 
great pleasure in the Jungle, in 

throwing cocoanuts at ele- 








sands of people think. He 
woke them up from the sleep- 
ing sickness that afflicts the 
bulk of mankind, and taught 
them to be interested in the 
improvement of civilization. 

So I may truly say that I 
learned this Tip No. 2 from 
Stead. It was he who put me 
in the humor to learn and to 
hope for all sorts of amazing 
things. 

Later, I learned this Tip 
more thoroughly from Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, whom I 
knew in Boston in 1894. He 








OW dare any man assume 
that no one is worthier than 
himself? How can a man become 
wise, if he doesn’t appreciate the 
value of wisdom? 


OW can a man succeed, if 
he believes that success is 
gained by luck and by trickery 
instead of by ability and per- 
severance? 


phants. For the moment, it 
makes them forget that they 
are only monkeys. 

Little people almost always 
“sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ful.” No doubt that is why 
they remain little. 

How can a man _ become 
wise, if he doesn’t appreciate 
the value of wisdom? 

How can he succeed, if he 
believes that Success is gained 
by luck and trickery instead 
of by ability and perseve- 
rance? 

How can he win the loyalty 














was then about 70 years of 
age and the most eminent man of 
letters in the United States. 

“Look up, not down,” said Hale. 
“Look out, not in; look forward, 
not back; and lend a hand.” 

He taught me that most of the 
evil in the world is caused by sel- 
fishness, conceit, morbidity and 
tradition. And the cure is to look 
up—to look forward and to lend a 
hand. 

Always and everywhere, a 
swelled head is a sign of ignorance. 
Self-conceit — self-sufficiency — 
swank — any man who wants to 
reach Success and Happiness must 
get rid of these. 

Every sensible man should say 
to himself, every now and then— 
“There are plenty of abler and bet- 
ter men in the world than I am, 
thank God.” 


In these days of democratic 


more can we learn from those who 
are above us in our own trade. 

WHat 1s Your ATTITUDE TO- 
WARDS THE Top Men? That is a vital 
question. Do you sneer at them and 
point out their luck, or do you 
study their methods and ideas? 

One of Emerson’s Twelve Prin- 
ciples of Efficiency is “Competent 
Counsel.” This means expert ad- 
vice. It means that you should not 
depend upon your own 20 per cent. 
knowledge, if you can get the help 
of any one who has 50 per cent. 
knowledge on any subject. 

To be teachable—that is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. To have an 
open, free-trade mind! To realize 


that no one can stand still in a 
moving world! 

When a man says “Yes, I know 
it from A to Z,” isn’t that nearly 


of others, if he is not loyal to 
those who are above him? 

And why should any man try to 
fool himself, and pretend that he is 
bigger than he is, by jibing at ev- 
erybody who is above him? 

No man should be_ servile—of 
course not; but it is always the 
man who has the spirit of the slave 
who makes faces at the foreman’s 
back. 

A man should face the facts, as 
to where he stands in his trade or 
profession. He should make a list 
of the men who are above him. He 
should try to find out whether he 
is 5th or 25th or 500th. Then he 
should study the ideas and meth- 
ods of those who are above him. 

The wiser a man is, the humbler 
you will find him. 

And the greater you are, the 
more you respect those who are 
greater than you. 
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No Man Would Leave 
This Small Town for Big City 


Amazing Story of Kingsport, Tennessee, the Planned City That Has Lured 
Native Mountaineers to Work inIts Model Factories—Natural 
Resources and Loyal Labor Bring Peace and Plenty 


INGSPORT is an industrial 
K city of Eastern Tennessee. 

If this truth were the whole 
truth, it would be more fitting if 
Kingsport presented its distin- 
guishing features in the advertis- 
ing pages or left to trade journals 
the task of furnishing its market 
news. 

Mere manufacturing is no nov- 
elty in this country; but enormous 
production is the least striking 
fact about Kingsport. Everything 
else about that little city is 
scarcely short of amazing. And it 
is all of tremendous importance to 
every citizen of the United States 
whose mind is willing to go be- 
neath the surface for the solution 
of our economic, industrial, and 
social problems. 

In this article it will be neces- 
sary to use the first personal pro- 
noun. Twice I have visited Kings- 
port—the first time about a year 
and a half ago and the second dur- 
ing the latter part of April. This 
article is written because the im- 
pressions of the first visit have 
been verified and enormously 
strengthened by the second. 

On my first trip I was visiting 
the Kingsport Press, a plant which 
produces books on an enormous 
scale. It was the lunch hour, and 
the operatives were amusing 
themselves until the signal for te 
return to work. 


By John E. Rosser 


produced vast quantities of 
chemicals and supplies for the 
Eastman Kodak Company, I 
was moved to ask a stal- 
wart workman if the unions had 
established locals in Kingsport. 
The man gave me a searching look 
and said, in the peculiar drawl of 
the Appalachian mountaineer: 
“No, there ain’t no unions here, 
and I reckon we don’t need any. 
I’m able to make a bargain for my- 
self, and I don’t want nobody totin’ 
messages for me to the man I’ve 
agreed to work for. I reckon I’m 
goin’ to carry out my agreement 
and I’ll durn sure see that the 
other feller delivers on his’n!” 


Not a Boom Town 


There was that about the man 
which suggested that he spoke 
truly, and perhaps it was the lit- 
tle yank he gave his belt that 
prompted me to say quickly that I 
was not in Kingsport for the pur- 
pose of aiding the unions. 

Wherever | went I encountered 
the unusual, and often the seem- 
ingly impossible. Let me see now 
if I can give the reader a sense of 
the extraordinary nature of the 
place. Later we may consider to- 
gether some of the outstanding 
implications of the facts. 

Kingsport is a city of somewhat 
less than ten thousand, and it is 


only eight years old. It is a boom- 
ing town, but in no sense is it a 
boom town. 

From its inception down to the 
present, and indeed through care- 
fully laid plans for its future, there 
run solidity, sagacity, decency, and 
honorableness of purpose. Kings- 
port is no product of the vagarist, 
no bait for the floating of worth- 
less stocks, no ballyhvo stand for 
the exploiter in lots. And it is no 
experiment. 

The brains back of it have al- 
ways been seasoned brains; the 
half-baked have been kept out 
of its counsels; and substantial 
achievement has marked it all the 
way. 

Kingsport has been no suppli- 
cant for capital, and it still re- 
quires of those who come in to en- 
joy its fine co-operation very much 
the same attributes as are pre- 
requisite for admission to a digni- 
fied club. So far as concerns the 
marketing of its several products 
it has no undue anxiety—indeed, 
it fancies that the manufacturer 
elsewhere may have occasion for 
deep thought. 

It is not easy within the com- 
pass of this article to give a clear 
impression of the significance of 
the dozen manufactories—diverse 
as they are and yet generally 
shrewdly and advantageously cor- 
related. Let it 





I approached a 
group of girls 
from the _ bind- 
ery. They were 
singing — not 
“All Alone” or 
“What’ll I do?” 
or the lament 
of the banana 
shortage or ly- 
rics concerning 
caloric Mammas 
—no, they were 
singing “Washed 
in the Blood of 
the Lamb.” 

On my second 
visit inspecting 
the plant of the 
Tennessee East- 
man Corpora- 
tion, where are 











Kingsport welcomes a new industry. Celebration in connection with the laying 
of the cornerstone for the new Borden Mills 


here be said that 
at Kingsport are 
these industrial 
plants: The 
Grant Leather 
Corporation, op- 
erating a tan- 
nery, a tanning 
extract plant, a 
belting factory, 
a currying shop 
—and a shoe fac- 
tory is to fol- 
low; The Ten- 
nessee Eastman 
Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the 
Rochester con- 
cern, manufac- 
turing distillates 
of hard woods 
and having an 
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enormous by-product of charcoal 
and briquets; The Kingsport Utili- 
ties, Inc., with a plant of 16,500 
H. P., furnishing power to Kings- 
port industries on a cost-plus basis 
in favorable competition with hy- 
droelectric developments; The 
Mead Fibre Company, whose prod- 
ucts worth more than $3,000,000 
annually, are made from the pine 
and gums that grow on the Ten- 
nessee hills near the plant; The 
Kingsport Press, an enormous 
book-making establishment which 
must be described later; The 
Kingsport Hosiery Mills, turning 
out more than 300,000 pairs of 
hose yearly; The Kingsport Brick 
Corporation, mining and manufac- 
turing daily into facing and com- 
mon shale brick a million pounds 
of shale; The Clinchfield Portland 
Cement Corporation, quarrying 
annually 400,000 tons of rock and 
producing more than 5,600,000 
bags of cement; The Kingsport 
Color Corporation plant, origin- 
ally intended for manufacturing 
chlorine and other bleaching 
chemicals, but lately acquired for 
another purpose; The Corning 
Glass Works, Southern Division, 


Panoramic view of Kingsport, Tennessee. Planned by a noted Eastern City de. 


for the manufacture of Pyrex 
ovenware; and, most recently 
established, The Borden Mills, re- 
moved from Fall River, Mass., 
where with 88,000 spindles and 
1,940 looms more than 1,000 per- 
sons will soon begin manufactur- 
ing cloth in a new building of more 
than ten acres floor-space. 


Creation of One Man’s Brain. 


The recital of these items may 
serve to indicate that Kingsport is 
a going concern. Kingsport never 
boasts about what it is going to 
do; I should violate confidences 
and proprieties if I told of the as- 


_ sured coming of other important 


enterprises. Indeed, the primary 
purpose of this article is not to 
tell of existing enterprises, but of 
the spirit and purpose underlying 
the whole city. It is necessary, 
however, to set forth the extraor- 
dinary material basis for it all. 
Kingsport is on but one railroad 
—the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
—whose length is 295 miles and 
whose line, touching five States, 
namely, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Kentucky, has as its termini Spar- 














The Kingsport Press, a plant which produces books on an enormous scale, 
using paper manufactured by another local company. 


tanburg, S. C., and Elkhorn City, 
Ky. This road is remarkable, in- 
tersecting trunk lines and moun- 
tain ranges, costing per mile about 
$200,000 as against the customary 
$50,000, and passing through 
natural resources of vast variety 
and quantity, including coal. 

Barring coal, available 65 miles 
from Kingsport. Kingsport supplies 
40 per cent. of the entire freight 
handled by the road. 

Kingsport is in very truth the 
creation of one man’s brain—and 
that man will be the first to say 
that this statement is not true, 
but in this instance I shall take the 
testimony of other and many wit- 
nesses. That man saw that on the 
north branch of the Holston River, 
where crossed the C. C. & O. Rail- 
road, was a plateau most desirable 
as a city site, and the only one of 
its kind within many miles. He 
knew that this site had near it 
virtually inexhaustible coal, water- 
power, wood, and valuable min- 
erals, to say nothing of the fertile 
surrounding country for the pro- 
duction of crops, foodstuffs, cattle, 
stock, and tobacco. 

Loyal and Willing Workers 

Above all that, he saw that such 
a city would have in the sturdy 
and honest stock of the Appa- 
lachian mountaineers a tremen- 
dous source of loyal labor. This 
man already had his millions—he 
had become a mighty financial fac- 
tor in New York—and he could pay 
for his own dreams. He never 
uses concerning himself the word 
philanthropist, but possibly the 
reader may decide that he could 
not defend himself against the 
charge of being one. 

The great manufacturing cities 
were driving centers of produc- 
tion, where often the living con- 
ditions were  uninviting and 
unhealthful, and where foreigw 
labor was used. Raw materials 
were being shipped thousands of 
miles to the congested centers, to 
be shipped back to the point of 
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signer, it has somewhat less than 10,000 population and is only eight years old. 


origin in manufactured articles. 
And in the hills around the site of 
Kingsport were thousands of per- 
sons—as fine a native stock as any 
to be found in America—who were 
eking out precarious livelihood on 
steep hillside farms, working with 
mattocks to grow their little gar- 
dens and crops, and supplementing 
their toil in the ground by cutting 
railroad ties and fire-wood. Col- 
onel Alvin E. York, who won re- 
nown in the War, is of such stock. 
Those families often had in a 
year’s time not more than $50. 
Their children could have no real 
schooling. The means of attaining 
anything like culture were quite 
out of reach. 


Complete City in Every Respect 


The man who made Kingsport 
knew those mountaineers were 
there, and he knew their fabric. 

The first plant to be established 
was the brick works. Then came 
the Portland cement company, 
making at first but 400 barrels 
daily, as against ten times as many 
now. Foresight has marked every 
move. The city-to-be was planned 
by a noted Eastern city designer; 
a zoning system was agreed upon, 
so that manufacturing districts, 
residence sections, parks, munici- 
pal playgrounds, community cen- 
ters, schools, churches, streets and 
boulevards might be intelligently 
provided for. 

It was to be a practical city, but 
one of good taste, decency and 
convenience, in which the aesthetic 
should not be sacrificed to divi- 
dends. It was so planned, and it is 
so in fact. There are beautiful 
driveways and wide streets. Five 
modern school buildings, where 
most excellent training is given, 
are distributed suitably. There is 
a thriving busine.ss_ section. 
Churches of many denominations 
are available. The residences are 
a delight—many are stately homes 
of great charm—and the little cot- 

tages attain a fine variety in type, 





material, and color. The depressing 
standardization and uniformity of 
so many industrial cities are utter- 
ly absent here. 


Failures Not Desired 


To such a city the mountain folk 
were invited to come and it is such 
a city to whose building they give 
their loyal aid. They wanted their 
children to be schooled, and they 
came out of the hills. Under a fine 
plan of co-operation the Kingsport 
industries take care of the develop- 
ment of streets, parks, trees and 
shrubbery; group insurance, free 
dental clinics, health inspection by 
trained workers, a pure water sup- 
ply, modern sewerage, homes 
equipped with bathtubs, a com- 
munity center for proper social ac- 
tivities and for the dissemination 
of cultural values—these are a few 
of the benefits assured the munici- 
pal employees of Kingsport and its 
several industries. And the original 
plans of the city provide for an 
ultimate population of 50,000. 

Before any enterprise is permit- 
ted in Kingsport a group of very 
astute and experienced gentlemen, 
headed by the revered founder, 








pass judgment upon the likelihood 
of that industry’s success—and 
upon the value it will have toward 
other industries already estab- 
lished, and for the city plan as a 
whole. Once established, an enter- 
prise is given active, constant, and 
individual aid. 

Failures are 
Kingsport. 

One marvels at the interrelation 
of industries there. Ladew-Jones 
Company, which took over the 
Grant Leather Plant, has, as has 
been said, a cycle of units from the 
production of tanning extracts, 
through the tannery itself, to belt- 
ing leather. The Mead paper works 
converts the trees roundabout into 
pulp, then into paper which, with- 
out being boxed up, is carted into 
the adjacent Kingsport Press, 
where a single order for millions 
of books is no curiusity. 

One sees going through the ma- 
chines, from billets of wood to 
jacketed and carted volumes, clas- 
sics, cloth-bound and excellently 
printed, to be retailed for ten cents 
per copy—millions of these—and 
under the same roof de luxe vol- 
umes issuing forth, sumptuous and 


not desired in 


The Clinchfield Portland Cement Co., Kingsport, Tenn., in the foreground, and 
extract and tannery companies in the background. 
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durable, and multiplied thousands 
of current novel successes such as 
Michael Arlen’s “The Green Hat.” 

And only a very short time ago 
these makers of books, excepting 
a handful of supervisors, were liv- 
ing in tiny cottages in the hills, 
untrained and almost unlettered. 
The men back of Kingsport 
thought they could do the job. 

Kingsport works changes in 
those who come to it. On my first 
visit I saw youths of both sexes 
who were stoop-shouldered, flat- 
chested, anemic, and in need of 
dental aid. They were victims of 
malnutrition. The second time I 
remarked the changes wrought by 
correct guidance in health habits; 
ruddiness, vigor, alertness marked 
nearly all of them. 

And how quickly they learn! 
When the great building for hous- 
ing the Borden cotton mills was 
nearing completion, a friend of 
mine, himself an engineer, saw a 
group of men calking skillfully the 
sewer piping to be used for mains. 
He asked the foreman, knowing 
that calking calls for semi-skilled 
labor: 

“Where did you get the calk- 
ers?” 

“These weren't calkers forty- 
five minutes ago!” was the reply. 

It is true that in all lir.es of work 
the native of the hills shows him- 
self highly teachable and earnest. 
In the Press they told me that one 
of these mountain girls turns out 
as many books in binding, cover- 
ing, or stitching as will two or 
three similar operatives in the 
Eastern plants. Already they can 
turn out 100,000 books per day if 
required to do so. Those were the 
girls who were singing the old 
hymn. 


Natives Quick to Learn 


When the Borden building was 
being erected the only outsiders 
were the engineer and the ac- 
countant—the rest were native 
workers, and the work went 
through in amazing time and at 
low cost. 

Your mountaineer is no dumb 
driven cattle. He deals man to 
man. While I was in the office of 
the superintendent of the Kings- 
port Press a young fellow entered 
abruptly without knocking. He 
wanted to be set right on some de- 
tail and that’s all there was to it. 
The superintendent very courte- 
ously answered the question. 

“These people believe they are 
as good as anybody on earth,” he 
told me, “and, by gad, they are! 
They are as square as a die and 
absolutely faithful. They won’t 
shirk.” 

He told me then that at first 
he had a hard time persuading the 
boys to remove their hats while 


they worked and the girls to put 
on aprons to protect their clothing. 
So long as it looked like a badge of 
servitude they would see the 
superintendent in hell before they 
would conform—and they told him 
so. 


“I reckon as how it’s nobody’s 


business but mine when and whar’ 


I wear my hat!” said one young 
man who was irreconcillable. In 
that unusual city I was not greatly 
surprised to find the pastor of the 
Methodist church, together with 
two parishioners, working with his 
hands in completing his edifice—he 


preaches only on Sundays, you 
know. 


What Does Kingsport Mean? 


What does Kingsport mean? It 
may mean the beginning of intel- 
ligent planning to cut out the stu- 
pidity of shipping raw material 
thousands of miles away to be 
manufactured, then to be sent back 
again, with consequent waste. It 
may mean that the congested 
manufacturing centers can be 
wisely decentralized. It may mean 
the utilization of native labor, with 
a gain in efficiency and economy— 
it may mean a new basis of com- 
petition. 

It may mean that cities can be 
Burbanked from the start, that 
wise oversight may increase the 
probabilities of success. It may 
mean that groups of industries can 
co-operate in lifting the level of 
the lives of their operatives, that 
manufacturing cities need not be 
appalling and unsightly masses of 
sprawling structures. 

It may mean that industrial 
cities can especially be placed to 
bless the less fortunate portions of 
the South. 

It may mean that Gopher Prairie 
may know the advantages of good 
schooling, decent standards of liv- 
ing, and an opportunity to acquire 
the culture of the day. 

It may mean that a city may 
have a heart as well as a brain. 


Nothing that has been said is in 


derogation of our foreign born. It 
is here merely pointed out that our 
native stock, given an opportunity, 
is eager to attain to the utmost. 
Kingsport tells him: “Prove your- 
self a worthy citizen, and we shall 
make it possible for you to acquire 
a good home virtually at cost, and 
we shall befriend you in every 
other way that you will permit.” 
Many benefits not paternal so 
much as co-operative, he obtains 
because of the plan of the city’s 
government—and because of the 
dream and the will of that man 
back of Kingsport and because of 
his able lieutenants. 
Bickering and internal strife are 
not tolerated in Kingsport. Those 
industries admitted to Kingsport 
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know that they will not have their 
several fields crowded by competi- 
tion. In return for that protection 
their managers are expected to 
evince good manners. The man 
back of Kingsport sees to that. 
Once he had to say to a turbulent 
soul: 

“This is a joy-ride on a friendly 
wagon; you will either act decent- 
ly or we shall kick you off!” 

Finally I got to meet the man 
behind Kingsport. From others | 
had got the facts about him. | 
asked, “How would it suit you to 
have your picture printed in an 
important magazine!” He replied 
quickly, “It wouldn’t suit me at all, 
besides”—he added triumphantly 
—‘“there is no picture of me. [ 
haven’t had a photograph made in 
thirty years.” 

Since he insists on hiding his 
light under a bushel—and he lives 
sometimes in New York, too!—I 
shall not even give his name. But 
if you ever wish to know what he 
is like, go down and take a look at 
Kingsport. 


An “Industrial Democracy” 


A GAIN of approximately 50% 
in the number of stockholders 
in a group of 523 widely represen- 
tative corporations is estimated to 
have taken place between 1918 and 
1925, according to speakers at the 
last session of the Academy of 
Political Science in New York, and 
is considered to reflect a growing 
tendency of the general public to 
become part owners of the basic 
industries of this country. One- 
seventh of the 3,500,000 new cor- 
porate stockholders during this 
period, it was said, are employees 
of the companies whose stocks 
they hold. The largest numerical 
gain was reported in the share- 
holders of the gas, electric light 
and power companies. Of the in- 
crease of 1,360,000 shareholders in 
these industrial groups, two-thirds 
appear to have come from custom- 
ers of the companies. Contempo- 
raneous with these gains in cor- 
porate holdings, 28,000,000 new 
accounts have been added in the 
same period to savings banks, 
while 1,850,000 farmers invested in 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. This tendency is taken as 
an indication of the growth toward 
an eventual establishment of an 
“industrial democracy,” together 
with an increasing interest in the 
problems of industrial regulation 
by law.—Industrial News Survey. 
. 2 + 


A man without mirth is like 2 
wagon without springs, in which 
one is caused disagreeably to jolt 
by every pebble over which it runs. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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At 14 He Did $20,000 Business: 
Now He Tops His Trade 


Now Nathan Schweitzer, Now Only 45, Became the World’s Largest Dealer 
in Poultry and Game, Heading His Own Company Which Operates Score 
| of Plants and Does $8,000,000 Annual Business 


TRIUMPH of co-ordina- 
A tion in the distribution of a 

food product that for years 
defied the best brains of Big Busi- 
ness has been registered by a New 
York dealer in poultry and game. 
In a field where great executives, 
transportation experts, and 
food economists said it 


By William A. McGarry 


own line than most men twenty 
years older. That is partly be- 
cause he got an early start. His 


father died when Nathan was four- 
teen, and since he was the oldest 
boy in a family of eight, he con- 
sidered it the natural thing to 


the fact that last year his firm— 
Nathan Schweitzer Co., Inc.—did a 
business of well over $8,000,000, 
and its market was half the world. 
It distributed fresh chilled poultry 
and game to nearly every big city 
in the United States, sent several 

cargoes of American poul- 





“couldn’t be done” he has 
succeeded in setting up a 
distribution schedule that 
requires less average time 
between producer and con- 
sumer than any other item 
on the American bill of 
fare. Even the acknowl- 
edged efficiency of the meat 
packers has been excelled 
in some respects, yet the 
man with this achievement 
in his record asserts that 
his business is “only in its 
infancy.” 

As a consequence of all 
this, New Yorkers to-day 
enjoy what this authority 
says is the cheapest market 
in the world for poultry 
and game. More than that, 
their poultry in most cases 
is on the table the day after 
it is killed. “Fresher by a 
week” is a slogan that 
could be used by the big 
dealers to-day to make 
comparisons with condi- 
tions of five to ten years 
ago. And instead of being 
compelled to make a se- 
lection out of a lot of 
stock that may run the 
range from the toughest to 
the tenderest, the new sys- 
tem offers food definitely © 








try to England and France, 
brought in more cargoes of 
English and Hungarian 
pheasant and other vari- 
eties of European small 
game, and supplied most of 
the wild boar eaten in the 
United States. 

To get the figures nearer 
home, this firm handled 
four million pounds of 
Long Island ducklings be- 
tween May and October of 
last year, out of an annual 
production for the entire 
industry of 25,000,000 
pounds. And every pound 
of that four million was de- 
livered the day after it was 
killed. In the height of the 
season, New York takes a 
million pounds of Long 
Island’s famous poultry 
tidbit each week, all 
brought into New York by 
motor trucks, a distance of 
seventy-five to ninety miles. 
In the Long Island plants, 
ducklings are killed in the 
morning, put through the 
preparation by mid-after- 
noon, and loaded into mo- 
tor cars and reach New 
York and other big Atlan- 
tic seaboard markets dur- 
ing the night. Deliveries 
are made direct from the 











graded so that the buyer 
may choose according to 
his taste and his pocket- 
book. To a certain extent 
these things are true of all 
the big American market. 

Nathan Schweitzer, the world’s 
largest dealer in poultry and game, 
is the man credited by the trade 
with most of the innovations that 
brought about these conditions. 
Although he is still five years 
short of the half-century mark, he 
has had more experience in his 


Nathan Schweitzer 


Head and founder of Nathan Schweitzer, Inc., and the 
world’s largest dealer in poultry and game. 


pitch in and run the business. 

Up to that time, it hadn’t been a 
very large business, compared to 
present day standards. In his first 
year as a boy merchant, however, 
Nathan had a turnover of $20,000. 
His market was confined to New 
York and its environs. How he has 
expanded since then is shown by 


trucks to the dealer and 
then to the retailer, only 
a small proportion pass- 
ing through the  ware- 
houses. 

In the present congestion of rail- 
roads that would be utterly impos- 
sible if the methods to-day were 
those in use when Mr. Schweitzer 
started in business thirty-one 
years ago. In those days, all poul- 
try was shipped “on the hoof.” 
Needless to say, that was expen- 
sive. Not only did the live birds 
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cost more in direct freight, and 
take up more room, but the over- 
head of caring for them enroute, 
and the losses from accident, care- 
lessness, and crowding were tre- 
mendous. To-day the methods of 
shipping live poultry have been 
brought up-to-date, but only the 
Kosher market demands its birds 
alive. Chilled poultry is the big 
end of the business. 

Right here, it should be ex- 
plained that chilled and cold stor- 
age food are not by any means the 
same thing, although the 


and packed in uniform boxes of 
white wood, about the size used 
by California fruit growers for 
packing pears and peaches. 
“Chilling poultry extended the 
fields of production to every part 
of the world,” says Mr. Schweit- 
zer. “When I entered the business, 
the producing markets had to be 
near the big cities, because all the 
shipments were of live poultry, ex- 
cept in Winter. Even the use of 
cracked ice over killed and plucked 
birds was of little help, since the 
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of poultry via the Panama Canal, 
This business has grown so large 
and certain that nearly all of the 
steamers are equipped to carry 
chilled poultry and game. 

“An interesting feature of the 
development of recent years is that 
speed has remained the watchword 
of the business, but for a wholly 
different reason. In the old days, 
it was essential to the condition of 
the poultry, whether it was ship. 
ped alive or killed. To-day chilled 
poultry can be kept for almost any 
length of time in perfectly 








same method of refrigera- 
tion is used in the cars. Cold 
storage plants must make 
room for all varieties of 
food, and for relatively long 
periods of storage. Conse- 
uently, the average temper- 
ature must be low enough 
to protect any product, and 
as a rule it is low enough 
to freeze meat. This is es- 
sential to civilization in car- 
rying over surplus supplies 
in times of excess produc- 
tion so that there shall be no 
shortage when production 
falls off. But for quickly 
moving products it has 
many disadvantages. 
Chilling stops short of 
freezing. It brings the food 
to the degree of temperature 
scientifically calculated to 
prevent deterioration and 
keep it fresh without affect- 
ing the color or taste. It is 
not cold enough to cause any 
“sweating” after the bird 
has been taken out of the 
refrigerator car. But this 
method was perfected only 
after a series of experiments 
that would fill a book, begin- 
ning with cracked ice, devel- 
oping into refrigeration, 
switching back again to ice 





Where Time is Money 


INCE the poultry business requires 

a relatively large investment in the 
products handled between producer and 
consumer, and competition has whittled are 
the profit margin down to fractions, ev- 
ery effort is bent toward greater and 
greater speed on the line from farm 
to table. 
Nathan Schweitzer is credited by the 
trade with most of the innovations that 
have made it possible to put chickens 
and ducks on New York tables the day 
after killing. But he still seeks better 
methods. 
“In making tours of inspection of 
packing plants and other steps along the 
high-speed line,” he says, “I have tried 
to put myself in the frame of mind of a 
total stranger to the business—just a 
looker-on. In that way, I have discov- 
ered lots of ways to save time that to 
probably would not have occurred to me 
otherwise, for even in this business there 
are traditional ways of getting things 
done and often it is hard to break away 
from them. Breaking tradition is gener- 
ally the first step toward improvement, 
which doesn’t mean that all the old 
methods are worthless. 
check them up from time to time to 
make sure they are still efficient.” 


We simply 


edible condition, but speed 
is necessary to reduce the 
overhead cost of every hour 
New York, where the mar- 
ket is the largest in the 
world, time is the essence 
of the business. The sales 
tremendous and _ the 
margin of profits is gener- 
ally calculated in fractions, 
Under such conditions the 
overhead cost of every hour 
is an important considera- 
tion. 

“As a consequence the 
people of New York, and to 
a lesser degree of every big 
market in the country, get 
most of their poultry the 
day after it is killed. When 
I say New York, I include, 
of course, all the suburbs 
within a radius of a hundred 
miles. It is still necessary 
carry reserve stocks 
against periods of lessened 
production, but as I said be- 
fore, the development of 
new producing centers in 
various parts of the country 
is filling up these seasonal 
gaps and equalizing supply 
and demand over the whole 
year. 

“It may come as a surprise 
to most people to hear that 








applications and through 











various other combinations 
of cooling processes. It is only 
within the last fifteen years that 
the system has been developed, and 
during that time the improvement 
has been constant, so that noth- 
ing in it in any way affects the 
food. A great part of this modern, 
up-to-date refrigeration in the 
handling of poultry is due to the 
wonderful work of Dr. Mary E. 
Pennington, long connected with 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
To-day, Mr. Schweitzer operates 
model packing plants in a score of 
big poultry producing centers. In 
these the birds are first fattened 
by a special food preparation, are 
killed, plucked and graded accord- 
ing to size and quality. They are 


then wrapped. each in a separate, 


sheet of specially prepared paper 
which is dust and moisture proof, 


system was definitely limited to a 
day or two. The extension of the 
producing fields has tended to 
bring about an automatic reduc- 
tion of the seasonal peaks, and by 
keeping the price within reach of 
the poorest family, it has been fol- 
lowed by a tremendous increase in 
demand. This increase is still un- 
der way, being aided materially by 
the effort to get away from the 
use of so much red meat in the 
diet. 

“Producing markets are now lo- 
cated in all parts of the country. 
New Jersey figures largely, but the 
bulk of the production is in the 
Middle West, and a number of cen- 
ters have developed in California 
and elsewhere along the Pacific 
coast. The efficiency of chilling 
may be shown by the statement 
that there is a constant movement 


vast quantities of food are 
imported by the United 
States from England and the Con- 
tinental countries. Poultry and 
game shift both ways across 
the Atlantic, as a matter of 
fact. America is considered the 
world’s storehouse of food, which 
it is. But England and the Conti- 
nent have not been equaled by 
this country in the production of 
certain game delicacies. Wild boar, 
for instance, is a favorite dish 
abroad. It is also much in demand 
in this country, and is becoming 
more and more popular, particu- 
larly for gatherings of a festive 
character. 

_ “The same holds true of Eng- 
lish pheasant, partridge, plover, 
venison and also South American 
pheasant and other varieties o! 
small game. England abounds 
with pheasant farms. It was im- 


(Continued on page 264) 
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Business Loses $250,000,000 
a Year to Credit Crooks 


Unprecedented Growth in Commercial Crimes in Last Three Years Forces 
Credit Men to Increase Investigators Fivefold—Notorious 
Bankrupt Got $100,000 Merchandise with Only $300 


By William H. Pouch 


President, New York Association of Credit 


HE great increase in credit 
crimes in the last three years 
has resulted in a flood of re- 
quests for the services of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. In 
order to meet such requests, its staff 
of investigators must be increased 
fivefold, and to that end it is now 
conducting a campaign for $1,000,- 
000 which will be spent in 


One of the first projects the Na- 
tional association undertook was the 
enactment of a Bankruptcy law, 
which it succeeded in having passed 
two years after the Toledo meeting. 
Up to that time, collections were 
very uncertain and liquidation ex- 
ceedingly expensive and disastrous. 
Without the Bankruptcy act, long 


Men 


sociation has succeeded in having the 
bankruptcy act amended several 
times, one amendatory measure being 
pending at present. 

One of the favorite methods of 
credit criminals in obtaining mer- 
chandise fraudulently is the issuing 
of a false financial statement. In 
New York City recently a case came 

to light where a notorious 





the next few years in run- 
ning down all cases of credit 
crimes wherever they are re- 
ported. Trained investigators 
will be situated in the strate- 
gic centers of trade; it has 
long been the policy of the 
association that certainty of 
punishment is the greatest 
deterrent of credit crimes. 

Thirty years ago commer- 
cial credits of the United 
States were very disorgan- 
ized. The country had just 
passed through a period of 
industrial expansion. Busi- 
ness on a nation-wide scale 
was beginning to find itself, 
but the lack of a uniform 
system of credits was a seri- 
ous obstacle. 

In June, 1896, a group of 
representative business men 
who foresaw the commercial 
chaos which would result if 
this situation continued, met 
in Toledo, and out of that 
meeting the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men devel- 








bankrupt, with the conniv- 
ance of a  bank’s agent, 
showed a deposit of $10,000 
with only $300 actually in- 
volved. - The depositor took 
the $300, together with a 
check for $4,700 which he 
knew to be worthless, to the 
bank. The agent met him 
there and handed him a 
check for $5,000, at the same 
time taking one with the de- 
positor’s own signature for 
the same amount. One $5,000 
check offset the other. In a 
few days the $4,700 check 
was returned, but on the 
strength of having $10,000 
credited to his account for a 
few minutes, the “merchant” 
issued a financial statement 
upon which he was able to 
obtain merchandise worth 
$100,000. This he promptly 
disposed of to a “fence” at 
forty cents on the dollar. 
“Buying for a bust” is an- 
other popular device of the 
credit crook. In this case he 








oped. Its initial membership 
was about 400. To-day it 
has 140 branch offices, with 
a total membership of more 
than 30,000, including lead- 
ing manufacturers, bankers, whole- 
salers, and jobbers, representing the 
major part of the nation’s commerce. 
Credit co-operation was virtually 
unknown prior to the organization of 
the National Association of Credit 
\fen. This policy perhaps more than 
any other has dominated the organ- 
ization. It has brought about a flow 
credit information between busi- 
ness houses, the information being 
assembled and disseminated through 
Credit Interchange Bureaus main- 
tained in forty-five association cities 
throughout the United States. 


William H. Pouch 


One of the leaders in credit activities and president of 


the Concrete Steel Co. 


distance credit would be impossible. 

Even with the Bankruptcy law, the 
National Association of Credit Men 
must be constantly on the alert to 
protect legitimate commerce. Each 
year, according to estimates made by 
officials of the association, there are 
about 1,500 criminal bankruptcies in 
this country. There are professional 
gangs which entrap creditors and 
plunder bankrupt estates. A certain 
type of lawyer has found it profitable 
to specialize in advising clients how 
to make money by going bankrupt. 
To meet changing conditions, the as- 


wins credit by a year or two 
of honest dealing and then, 
after receiving large ship- 
ments of goods on credit, 
disposes of them secretly for 
his own profit, allowing the creditors 
to hold the bag when he escapes 
through bankruptcy proceedings. 
Such subterfuges are being com- 
batted constantly by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. It has also 
aimed at improving business condi- 
tions generally. The association was 
one of the chief sponsors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, the Bulk Sales 
law, which has been adopted in every 
state of the Union with a saving of 
millions of dollars annually, the 
False Statement law, the Fictitious 
Name law, and the Bad Check law. 
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The “Credit Monthly,” edited by 
Rodman Gilder and issued by the as- 
sociation, is a magazine of timely and 
valuable information on credit mat- 
ters. Other services which the Na- 
tional Association supplies without 
charge to its members are: 

A General Letter reviewing trade 
and credit conditions with comments 
on business subjects; 

The Vigilantia Bulletin, containing 
digests of important judicial decisions 
and facts of special interest to the 
credit executive ; 

A special Bulletin of credit inform- 
ation published twice a month, and a 
Washington Bulletin containing legis- 
lative and executive news. 

The association maintains a Wash- 
ington Bureau and conducts a Na- 
tional Institute of Credit to train 
young men for credit work. 


About eight years ago the associ- 
ation established a Credit Justice De- 
partment to handle credit fraud. Up 
to that time such work had been en- 
trusted entirely to the local associa- 
tions, but the growth of commerce, 
combined with the increased ingenuity 
of commercial criminals, brought 
about a problem that could be solved 
only by a _ well-equipped national 
agency. The department works in 
co-operation with the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office and the Postoffice De- 
partment. 


Creditors Often Widely Separated 


In many cases creditors who have 
been victimized by crooks reside in 
distant cities, which makes such cases 
of more than local interest. An ex- 
ample is a recent failure in Norfolk, 
Virginia. A firm failed for $101,145. 
An analysis of the list of creditors 
shows why in many cases individual 
creditors as well as local credit and 
trade associations are unable or un- 
willing to follow up the case. Claims 
of the 155 creditors were analyzed 
as follows: 
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This shows the small amount that 
may be due one creditor—in the great 
majority of cases—and why so few 
of the firms involved attempt to ob- 
tain payment in full. The 155 credi- 
tors were located in twenty-seven 
cities in twelve states, divided into as 
many different trades as there are 
articles of merchandise in a general 
store. 


Prosecuting officers in the various 
cities will not bother, as a rule, with 
a thorough investigation, since the 
sums due creditors in their respectve 
citites are generally so small. Of the 
$101,145 indebtedness of the bank- 
rupt in the case cited above, only $468 
was due creditors in Norfolk. 

The Credit Justice Department of 
the National Association of Credit 
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Two-Line Editorials 
Looks Ahead and Around 


A prediction: The second half of 
1925 will be more lively businesswise 
than the first half. - 


— man 


Our flexible tariff is proving in- 
flexible. Perhaps just as well. 
= 2s 


Buy good electric stocks. The in- 
dustry has only begun to grow. 


— 


Railroad mergers are not finding 
clear tracks. 
— 


How long will Trotzky last? Prob- 
ably not long. 
= = 


Let Ford have the 400 old ships. 
He can handle them better than the 
Shipping Board has. 


_— = 


Order your coal now. 
—— ae 


Speculators were patriots when 
they sent wheat prices up, rogues 
when they sent prices down, Wash- 
ington politicians unreasoningly rea- 
SON. 

i 


Expect a deluge of public utility 
mergers. 
<a 


Attractive: You can now buy 
mortgage securities guaranteed by 
strong Surety companies, thus com- 
bining unusual safety and unusual 
yield. 


It now transpires that wool buyers 
were fleeced. : 
i. 


Britain is having ships built abroad, 
Is Britain on the wane? 


— = 


Lower wheat and higher cotion 
will be logical. 
—— 


Mississippi wants to fine Ford 
$12,000,000 for “restraining” trade 
by fixing the price of Fords to con- 
sumers. The country could stand 
more trade “restrainers”’ of the Ford 
type. 

a 


Radio stocks are !+br—zz+?—! 
= a 


Brazil is angry because we won't 
buy coffee at her pegged prices. 
Economic law isn’t easily dethroned. 

— i, 


_ Already some oil stocks are spout- 
ing better dividends. 


— = 


Looks as tf your income tax pay- 
ment will again be published this 
year. 

a, 


Don’t ignore utility shares. 
— 


The auto industry is breaking speed 
records. 
— 


Labor scarcity this Fall is among 
the possibilities. 








Men, suspecting fraud, took charge 
of this particular case. The several 
investigators assigned worked closely 
with the United States Attorney in 
Norfolk, and the result was a two- 
year prison sentence for the five 
partners of the failing firm, a ten- 
thousand-dollar fine, and recovery of 
substantial assets for the creditors. 

In the last three years, there has 
been an unprecedented increase in 
credit crimes. In 1920, according to 
Dun’s Reports, there were 8,881 
commercial failures in the United 
States, with liabilities of $295,- 
000,000. In 1924 there were 20,500 
failures with liabilities of $542,000,- 
000. C. D. West, head of the Credit 
Justice Department and arch foe of 
the credit crook in the United States, 
estimates that between 40 and 50 per 
cent. of these failures are tainted with 
fraud in some degree. 

Few persons realize the annual toll 
on legitimate business from these 
depredations. At a conference of 


leading business men of the Atlantic 


and Middle Western States in New 
York City early this year it was 
announced as the unanimous opinion 
of the conference that not less than 
$250,000,000 a year was stolen from 
business houses through credit frauds. 

Garrett W. Cotter, Assistant United 
States Attorney for the Southern 
District of New York, said the 
estimate was far too conservative and 
that the loss was probably nearer 
$400,000,000. A representative of 
St. Louis reported that in his own 
city gunmen were turning credit 
crooks, finding that this field of 
crimes was more remunerative and 
less dangerous. 

The business men attending the 
New York conference agreed that a 
vigorous pursuit of credit criminals 
during the next few years would 
mean a saving to commerce of not 
less than $100,000,000 annually. 
They see in this movement a con- 
certed effort to eliminate credit 
frauds and lift commerce to a higher 
level. 
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Courage 


The greater part of the courage 
that is needed in the world is not 
of a heroic kind. Courage may be 
displayed in everyday life as well 
as on historic fields of action. The 
common need is for courage to be 
honest, courage to resist tempta- 
tion, courage to speak the truth, 
courage to be what we really are 
and not to pretend to be what we 
are not, courage to live honestly 
within our means and not dishon- 
estly upon the means of others.— 
Specialty Salesman. 

= © 

You can’t be a howling success 

by simply howling. —Curtis Folks. 
* x 


Everything I do is my hobby— 
motor cars, airplanes, food experi- 
ments, Eagle boats, railroads, or 
what not. All my projects are fas- 
cinating, and I don’t discriminate 
among them. It’s too bad so many 
people don’t realize the happiness 
that comes from work. All per- 
sons should learn to enjoy them- 
selves and make every minute 
mean happiness. That is the great 
principle underlying content: just 
enjoy yourself!—Henry Ford. 

a a 

There is little difference between 
a rut and a grave, only one is 
deeper than the other. — Hugh 
Chalmers. 

From J. K. Rice, Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * * 


I like to see a man proud of the 
place in which he lives. I like to 
see a man who lives in it so that 
his place will be proud of him. Be 
honest, but hate no one; overturn 
a man’s wrongdoing, put do not 
overturn him unless it must be 
done in overturning the wrong.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

x ek kK 

[f you must kick—kick towards 

the goal !—Satinettes. 








Win a Prize 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
| and we will send you “Forbes 
| Epigrams” if your contribution is 
| printed. If not composed by you, 

state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names of winners 
will be printed. 

















Get It Done 


It isn’t the job we intended to do, | 
Or the labor we’ve just begun 
That puts us right on the balance 

sheet, 
It’s the work we have really 
done. 


Our credit is built upon things we 
do. 
Our debit on things we shirk; 
The man who totals the biggest 
plus 
Is the man who completes his 
work, 


Good intentions do not pay bills; 

It is easy enough to plan. 

To wish is the play of an office 
boy; 

To do is the job of a man. 

—Selected. 
x * * 

Perhaps the most valuable result 
of all education is the ability to 
make yourself do the thing you 
have to do when it ought to be 
done, whether you like it or not; 
it is the first lesson which ought 
to be learnt, and, however early a 
man’s training begins, it is prob- 
ably the last lesson he learns thor- 
oughly.—T. Huxley. 

From A. J. a, Buffalo, -_ Be 


The quitter gives an alibi, the 
mongrel he gets blue, the fighter 
goes down fighting, but the Thor- 
ough-bred comes through.—Anon. 

x * 

The City of Happiness is in the 
State of Mind—Anon. 

From S. Pitlik, Roxbury, Mass. 
* * * 

The human mind is not an auto- 
matic device. It will not “take 
care of itself.” Willpower, origi- 
nality, decision, resourcefulness, 
initiative, imagination, courage— 
these things are not gifts, but re- 
sults. Every one of these qualities 
can be developed by effort, just as 
muscles can be developed by exer- 
cise.—Sydney Bulletin. 

* ok x 

A thankful heart is not only the 
greatest virtue but the parent of 
all the other virtues.—Cicero. 

x * * 

The only place to live a happy 
life is “within your income.— 
Franklin. 







The Greatest Things 

The greatest ‘sin—fear. 

The best day—to-day. 

The biggest fool—the girl or boy 
who will not go to school. 

The greatest deceiver—one who 
deceives himself. 

The most beautiful woman—the 
one you love. 

The greatest 
up. 

The most expensive indulgence 
—hate. 

The cheapest, stupidest, and 
easiest thing to do—finding fault. 

The greatest trouble-maker— 
talking too much. 

The worst bankrupt—the soul 
that has lost its enthusiasm. 

The cleverest man—one who al- 
ways does what he thinks is right. 

The best teacher—one who 
makes you want to learn. 

The best part of anyone’s reli- 
gion—gentleness and cheerfulness. 
The meanest feeling—jealousy. 

The most important training— 
training in democracy. 
The greatest need—common 
sense. 
The best gift—forgiveness.—Dr. 
Frank Crane. 
* * * 


No clear thinking or clear seeing 
man or woman can be an apostle of 
despair. He alone fails who gives 
up and lies down. To get up each 
morning with the resolve to be happy ; 
to take anew this attitude of mind 
whenever the dark or doleful thought 
presents itself, or whenever the 
bogey-man stalks into our room or 
across our path, is to set our own 
conditions to the events of each day. 
To do this is to condition circum- 
stances instead of being conditioned 
by them.—Ralph Waldo Trine. 


mistake—giving 








A Text 


Z soft answer furneth away 
wrath; but greevons words 
stir up anger, Proverbs 15:1 


Sent in by P. K. Reynolds, 
Columbus, O. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams’ is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and 


Comment 


By the Editor 


Some corporation presidents would scorn the idea 
of doing any selling. Others habitually jump into 
important, difficult situations and land big orders. 
Which are on the right track? Should not every 

president regard himself as an 


SHOULD employee and as being morally 
— bound to do his utmost to make 
SALESMEN? profits for his company? If oc- 


casions arise when personal ef- 
fort will win a highly desirable piece of business, is 
not an executive who refuses to bestir himself remiss 
in discharging his obligations? Some presidents 
would regard such action as beneath their dignity. 
Dignity! Fat salaries are not paid for dignity, but 
for results. 

Schwab was a corporation president who was also 
a master salesman. James A. Farrell followed a 
similar course. John H. Patterson never disdained 
to turn salesman. Do you imagine for a moment 
that President Swope would curl up his nose at an 
opportunity to land a worthwhile contract for Gen- 
eral Electric? I know several railway presidents who 
are the most effective salesmen on their whole sys- 
tems. Such leading bankers as Charles E. Mitchell, 
Charles H. Sabin, Louis G. Kaufman, Percy H. Johns- 
ton, Herbert Fleishhacker, George M. Reynolds, 
Seward Prosser, Henry M. Robinson, A. P. Giannini, 
Harvey D Gibson, J. Dabney Day, Festus J. Wade, 
Rudolph S. Hecht, Thomas W. Lamont, and Walter 
W. Head do not regard themselves as above doing 
selling when opportunity presents. 

A sales manager complained recently that several 
times he had lost out on big orders because of the 
personal activities of the president of a competitor. 
I went to this president and asked him how he did it. 
“Well,” he explained, after a little persuasion, “if I 
know that we can save a large concern a good deal 
of money by using our product, I master all the facts, 
go and see the head of the concern, show him what 
we can do for him—and, usually, the order comes 
along. I feel that by doing this I am doing him a 
good turn as well as helping our own company.” 

Dignity doesn’t pay dividends. Profitable orders 
do. And isn’t the president’s job to do everything in 
his power to earn honest dividends? 


* * x 
Blaze a trail and you won't be left behind. 
* * x 


“Little things count.” 


Yes; but don’t neglect to go 
after big things. 


* * * 
Lose faith and you lose all. 
* * * 
There are more idle brains than idle hands. 


Are Government Commissions running to seed? 
The Federal Trade Commission has admittedly 
botched its job and should be either scrapped or put 
under drastically different rules and regulations by 


the Government. The United 
GOVERNMENT States Shipping Board has prac. 
COMMISSIONS tically ceased to function. Its 
RUNNING 
TO SEED? members, like the Trade Com- 


missioners, are quarreling worse 

than Kilkenny cats. A decision 
by one clique is taken to court by another clique. 
President Coolidge is reported as being convinced that 
investigation now under way will reveal that num- 
bers of Governmental Commissions, agencies and 
other tax-eating bodies, created by politicians for “de- 
serving” hangers-on, should be wiped out. The ten- 
dency in this country during the present century has 
been to delegate all kinds of authority to commissions. 
It is now realized that merely putting the label “Com- 
missioner” upon a man does not put superhuman wis- 
dom into his head. Coolidge and Congress will re- 
ceive cordial public approval if they apply the pruning 
knife very severely, or, better still, abolish these use- 
less parasitical growths root and branch. 

If there is one political subject on which nine out 
of every ten business men agree, it’ is that nothing 
should be left undone to reduce taxation. 

x ok Ox 

Never before in our history have the newspapers 
printed so many announcements of generous gifts to 
worthy causes. Business men top the list. It is be- 
coming more and more the rule for wealthy men to 

use part of their fortunes for 


— noble purposes during their own 
prea lifetime, instead of merely mak- 
ACT? ing bequests in their wills. In no 


land on the face of the earth is 
so much money voluntarily given for philanthropic 
purposes. The rich are developing a praiseworthy 
sense of their obligations to their less fortunate fel- 
lowmen. 

Does not the United States as a-nation occupy the 
same position towards other nations as rich Ameri- 
cans have towards the poor? Our attitude as indi- 
viduals is becoming most laudable. But what of our 
attitude as a nation? From President Coolidge down, 
the majority of thinking, influential citizens give voice 
to the noblest of sentiments towards the war- stricken 
peoples of Europe. But when it comes to acting in- 
stead of talking, when we are pleaded with to join 
the World Court or other effort to prevent future 
wars, we recoil. 

It is our right, our privilege to hold coldly aloof, 
but is it worthy of us to do so? The best of our rich 
citizens now recognize that we are our brother’s 
keeper. As a nation are we to continue to deny this? 
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One of the worst scandals in American industrial 
history may Shortly be uncovered. Report has it that 


) the limelight is to be turned on to William M. Wood’s 
| handling of the affairs of the American Woolen Com- 


pany. From what I gather, if a 
| TURN THE full exposure is made, the facts 
’ re = are likely to eclipse anything re- 
‘ on vealed by any business investiga- 


tion in years. Wood was an ab- 
solute Czar. His power and his actions were un- 
challenged for years either by bankers or directors. 
The company, it is declared by those in the trade, 
bought raw wool from a Boston concern of which 
nis son was a partner. Then, stockholders want in- 
formation on real estate transactions connected with 
the creation of Wood’s pet project, Shawsheen, the 
town he conceived and built in Massachusetts as 
company headquarters. Inter-company activities by 
Wood are also mentioned as worthy of attention. 
The gyrations of American Woolen shares in the 
stock market have at times excited the strongest of 
suspicions and the most unfavorable comment. A 
detailed account of insiders’ transactions might make 
interesting, perhaps sensational, reading. 

Wood’s present fortune is declared to be enormous. 
One of his hobbies has been the building of palaces in 
different parts of the country. What disgruntled 
stockholders would like to ferret out is, How did he 
get it? 

The public were recently led to believe that Wil- 
liam M. Wood had been ousted from the company, 
lock, stock and barrel. His only living son also was 
ostentatiously dropped. But those intimate with the 
iacts declare emphatically that the recently-chosen 
directors were among the closest friends and hench- 
men of Wood and that he remains the power behind 
the throne. It is stated that he may have gone 
through the motions of disposing of his stock interest 
but that, if he has, it means little or nothing. 

New Haven Railroad directors, after vigorous court 
proceedings, made restitution. Certain American 
Woolen stockholders are hopeful that the right kind 
of proceedings would yield financial benefits to them. 

es * 


Summer sloth, Winter want. 
x x x 


The States that bestirred themselves to be credit- 
ably represented at the Southern Exposition held in 
New York were abundantly rewarded. Unfortunately, 
all Southern States did not take advantage of this 

unique opportunity. Those that 


. impressed visitors most favorably 
PARTS OF 


bee were Alabama, Maryland, Louisi- 
MISS — ana, North and South Carolina, 
OPPORTUNITY 


and Georgia. Then, Florida, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia had enough 
to attract considerable attention. 
But Texas, Mississippi, Kentucky, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas fell down most disappointingly. 

The high officials in some of the poorly-represented 
tates will hear from humiliated visitors. This kind 
ot incident happened over and over again: A Texan 


St 
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would stump into the Exposition, walk up to the in- 
formation desk, and ask, “Where’s Texas?” with a 
ring in his voice which denoted clearly that he knew 
the Texas exhibit would dominate the whole show. 
When he learned the cold truth, he would first storm 
and then walk away crestfallen. 

Interest in the Exposition, at first lukewarm, in- 
creased as the magnitude and merit of the exhibits 
became more widely known. Exhibitors were aston- 
ished at the number of responsible visitors whose mis- 
sion was to investigate industrial possibilities in the 
South. Inquiries concerning agriculture, particularly 
fruit-growing, were also gratifyingly numerous. The 
head of one real estate exhibit remarked that they 
had done an astounding amount of business. 

The South unquestionably should arrange another 
Exposition, for next time the States that were asleep 
will doubtless strive heroically to make an impressive 
showing. There is no profit in hiding your light under 
a bushel. 

* * * 

The drummer makes the most noise, but he doesn’t 

make the most money. 


eo 
Earnings, not assets, pay dividends. Years ago 
investment stocks were based on assets. Then keen- 


brained bankers conceived the feasibility of issuing 
stocks based more on earning power than on assets. 
At first very low prices had to be 


EARNINGS, named in order to attract in- 
pod ASSETS, vestors. But as issue after is- 
DIVIDENDS 


sue proved extremely profitable, 
it became possible to fix higher 
offering prices. Investors came to realize that if an 
enterprise could earn very generous profits, the value 
of its fixed assets was of secondary importance. 

The enforcers of Michigan’s Blue Sky Law ruled 
against the new Dodge Brothers stock because the 
property assets, over and above the bonds issued, 
were less than the total stock offered. Such a stand 
is foolish. Woolworth, for example, would have been 
unable to sell stock in Michigan, under such regula- 
tions, for among Woolworth’s assets carried on the 
balance sheet for years was the item of $50,000,000 
for goodwill. Yet, those who early bought 'Wool- 
worth stock have made fortunes. The Woolworth 
business had exceptional earning power. 

The sponsors of the Dodge stock laid all the facts 
clearly before the public, both as to assets and earn- 
ings. No attempt whatsoever was made to deceive. 
The public’s response demonstrated that investors 
now realize that earnings are more important than 
fixed assets. The St. Paul Railroad had a few hun- 
dred millions of fixed assets, but it went bankrupt. 
Why? Because it hadn’t adequate earning power. 
On the other hand, what could Ford get for his auto- 
mobile business? Only a sum equal to the value of 
his fixed assets? Not at all. He could get a sum 
based upon the company’s phenomenal earning power. 

In looking over investments, don’t consider only 
fixed assets. Consider established earning power. 

. +2 


A soft berth ends in a hard awakening. 
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ALL Street bank- 

W ers have been 

blamed by many 

for throwing the Chicago, 

Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road into receivership. 


The truth is that Kuhn, 








The Lesson the St. Paul 
Fiasco Teaches 


magnitude arise. 

One lesson to be derived 
from the tragic St. Pau! cat. 
astrophe is: 

Either the law barring from 
directorates partners of firms 











handling railroad financing 





Loeb & Company, the prin- 
cipal banking firm interested, did not have any partner 
on the St. Paul board of directors because the law 
bars such representation. 

The full extent of the St. Paul’s financial difficulties 
was therefore not known by the St. Paul bankers until 
the experienced engineers conducted their exhaustive 
investigation and all the physical and financial facts 
and figures were presented. 

Then, but not until then, the road’s directors and bank- 
ers decided that the situation could not be met without 
recourse to the courts. 

“Had bankers identified with the St. Paul Rail- 
road been allowed, under the law, to have one of their 
number on the road’s board of directors, the bankers 
could have kept themselves more closely posted all 
along,” one interested banker impressed upon the 
writer. “President Byram of the St. Paul is an ex- 
cellent operating man who has managed the property 
very efficiently under many embarrassing handicaps. 

“But Mr. Byram’s training has been in railroading, 
not in finance. He could not have been expected to 
know as much about momentous financial problems as 
a trained banker thoroughly versed in railroad finance 
would have known had he been on the board for the 
express purpose of studying and guiding the road’s 
finances. 

“The law, however, bars any such arrangement. We 
bankers feel strongly that this law militates, in some 
cases, against the best interests of security holders. 
Bankers are placed in the position of sponsoring huge 
issues of railroad securities and then being prevented 
from having one of their number sit on the director- 
ate to see that the money they were instrumental in 
raising is handled with the greatest possible skill. 
The law is the law, and it is for bankers to obey it. 

“But, whether it is a wise law is open to question.” 

There can be little doubt that it would have been 
helpful, in the case of the St. Paul Railroad, if there 
had been no such law. Some railroad companies, 
realizing the fundamental importance of finance, have 
selected as high executives men of great financial 
ability, supplemented sometimes by legal training. 

When President A. H. Smith, of the New York 
Central Lines, was killed, it was uncertain whether 
the directors would name as president a practical rail- 
road operator, or an executive of conspicuous financial 
ability. The directors solved the problem by making 
P. E. Crowley, practical operator, the president and A. 
H. Harris, noted financial authority, the chairman of 
the finance committee. Many other railroads have similar 
organizations. 

The St. Paul, however, is among a number of large 
systems that do not have on their staff men of the 
Harris type and training. Such systems, obviously, are 
at a disadvantage when financial questions of the first 


should be amended, or every 
important railroad should place at the head of its finance 
department an executwe thoroughly trained in finance 
and capable of grasping financial problems of the first 
magnitude. 

Unfortunately, past history has created bitter 
and widespread prejudice against “Wall Street bank- 
ers.” Knowing how the public feel regarding ‘Wall 
Street’s handling of various railroads in the past, leg- 
islators may hesitate to open the doors for wider 
banking representation on railroad boards. Yet, if 
the whole question could be laid before the public 
clearly and convincingly, the nation’s growing army 
of investors might exercise sufficient influence to 
bring about some modification calculated to operate 
in the best interests of railroad stockholders and 
bondholders. 

Meanwhile, no time should be lost in strengthening 
railroad executive forces by placing at the head of 
finances men eminently fitted for such positions, posi- 
tions that become more and more important as our 
railroad systems expand their operations. 

The public do not want a repetition of the St. Paul 
fiasco. Had there been a trained financier at the head 
of St. Paul’s finances, it is inconceivable that President 
Byram would have been misled—and would have in- 
nocently misled others—into believing, right up to 
the brink of the disaster, that no disaster was immi- 
nent. 

The public are not anxious to increase the powers 
of Wall Street bankers, but they are anxious to have 
savings they have invested in railroad securities prop- 
erly husbanded and safeguarded. 


* * * 
Quiet pools hold most fish. 
* * * 


Next to being. capable of leading, the best thing is to 
be capable of being led. 


x * x 


To make a hit with the boss, lick your job. 
* * 

The richest is the simple life. 
* * * 


Trouble is always overtaking the man who sneaks away 
from tt. 


* * * 
Self-satisfaction often is fatal to success. 
ee = 
To get up, keep up your courage. 
* * * 
For the ambitious whiskey is risky. 
a 
Do your task, not the boss. 
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“Don’t listen to them—I’m not so fickle! 
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What can American employers learn from the 
career of Lord Leverhulme, the most progressive and 
successful employer in Britain, who has just died? 
I have talked things over intimately with Lord Lever- 

hulme during recent years. He 


WHAT OUR was conscious that several fac- 

EMPLOYERS - . 

CAN LEARN tors entered into his success. 
But he stressed most of all the 


FROM HIM 

. unusual pains he took quite early 
in his career to win the goodwill and co-operation of 
his workers by enabling them to live healthy, com- 
fortable, happy lives. Port Sunlight, the home of his 
principal works, was and is the most attractive town 
of its kind ever established. He early grasped the 
attractiveness of profit-sharing, and he accordingly 
evolved a system for making all his worthy workers 
partners. He admired many things in America’s in- 


' dustrial giants, but he felt that they hadn’t been suf- 


ficiently progressive in this respect. Lord Lever- 
hulme was an ardent believer in early rising, in light 
eating, in temperance (for himself), in utilizing 
machinery and, perhaps most of all, in hard work. 
Years ago he adopted the six-hour day for his work- 
ers, but usually toiled more than twelve hours a day 
himself. He was extremely fond of humor and once 
told me that he attributed much of his health and 
happiness and business success to the fact that he 
could always see the humorous side of things and 
could, on occasion, indulge in a laugh at himself. 

His complete biography, when it is published, 
should have a wide sale in this country. 


* %* * 


He who fears fails. 
*k x x 


“If I had been getting any glory out of it, I prob- 
ably would not have bothered about the amount of 
my pay. But as I was getting neither money nor 
glory, naturally I quit.” That statement was made 


in conversation the other day by 


WHY : : 
ABLE a man who is now the conspicu- 
MEN ously successful president of an 
QUIT 


important company when I asked 
him why he left the concern he formerly worked 
for. He added: “There are two things you can 
get men to work for, money and glory—or, you 
might call it credit. But if you give an able man 
neither any money to speak of nor any credit or glory 
for what he accomplishes, then you cannot hope to 
hold him. Lots of men are really more anxious to 
win credit, to win a reputation, than to jack up their 
salary.” 
This contains a suggestion for a good many direc- 
tors and a good many employers, particularly owners 
of enterprises run largely by one family. Not a few 
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men now at the head of large organizations and earp. 
ing enormous salaries could have been retained by 
their previous employers had they been treate, 
wisely. Rockefeller was always willing to have hi; 
partners and associates share in the money-making 
and never sought the limelight for himself. Carnegie 
liked the limelight, but he was the most generoys 
divider American industry ever knew. Ford has 
acted differently. Schwab would much sooner talk 
about Eugene Grace and other of his Bethlehem Stee! 
associates than about himself and he, also, has made 
it possible for his principal associates to become well- 
to-do. 

If you have a star, go to the limit to keep him. 
Any employer can afford to pay the salary a man is 
capable of earning for him. Whether a man is high- 
priced or low-priced is not to be measured by the size 
of his salary check but by the profit his services bring. 


x * * 


A fool and his job are soon parted. 
x * x 
Employers will be able to learn how to reduce labor 
turnover by reading the principal prize-winning arti- 
cles in the Forses contest. The judges experienced 
unusual difficulty in fixing the order of the best eight 
articles. Their official decision is 


HOW TO announced on page 258. The arti- 
ea cle winning the first prize, that 
TURNOVER sent in by Walter J. Held of the 


Standard Oil Compony of Cali- 
fornia, appears in this issue and will be followed by 
excellent contributions on this timely subject by the 
other prize-winners. 

Instead of attempting here to summarize the meth- 
ods found most effective in keeping down labor turn- 
over, it may help more to urge that a great many 
employers who now give scant attention to this sub- 
ject take up the problem in earnest. It still remains 
true that not a few presidents of large organizations 
regard the handling of employees as a matter of minor 
importance, to be delegated wholly to a minor mem- 
ber of the organization, often a man who has not even 
executive standing. The contest brings out the fact 
that the companies that give special thought to their 
employees are among the most conspicuously success- 
ful in the country. 

Probably 75,000 executives regularly read Fores. 
The reading by them of these prize-winning state- 
ments should do at least something to quicken interest 
in this vital industrial and social problem. It pays to 
have satisfied workers. And it will pay even more 
handsomely to-morrow. Indeed, the day is within 
sight when only enterprises that have the right kind 


of workers will be able successfully to meet compe- 
tition. 





“Forbes Epigrams,” by B. C. Forbes, Containing 1,000 Thoughts on Life and Business, 
Makes a Birthday Gift Which Will Be Appreciated by Old and Young Alike. 
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Every year sees a great 
advance in the use of 
electricity by railroad 
men and by the managers 
of industries, for these 
men know that electric- 
ity cuts ccsts. Are you 
taking full advantage of 
its economies in your 
home, your office, and 
your shop? Each new dis- 
covery of uses for motors 
and other products made 
by the General Electric 
Company means more 
comfort and more econ- 
omy for somebody. 


WAGES 


COOLIE works ten or twelve 

hours aday. If he carries all 

he can, he moves one ton one 

mile in one day. For that, he 

receives twenty cents. “Cheap 
labor,’ you say. 


Not cheap labor. Not at all. 
For in America, we move one ton 
one mile for less than one cent. 


Thecoolielaborer receivessmall 
wages and accomplishes little. 
The American workman 
is well paid and accom- 
plishes much. For he 
is, in fact, a foreman. 
Under his direction are 
powerful workers, elec- 
tric motors and auto- Fry 
matic conveyors, which wu _ 
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do all the heavy labor for him. 


America has in its service as 
much electrical energy as the 
rest of the world combined. 
And, through the efficiency of the 
electric light and power compa- 
nies, the cost of this electrical 
energy has been kept amazingly 
low. (See the little chart.) 


Plenty of electricity and 
cheap electricity—these are two 
great advantages which 
America enjoys over the 
rest of the world. They 
help to explain why we 
can have our high 
wages, our quantity pro- 
# duction and our low 


isa COSTS. 


-| GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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This Article Won First Prize as the Best Answer to the Question: 
“Which Companies Have the Lowest 


Labor Turnover in America?” 


How Standard Oil Company of California, Through Executives, All of Whom 
Started at the Bottom, Has Evolved Policies Granting Equitable 
Returns to Employees and Creating Loyal Organization 


comprehension of the many 

problems affecting the em- 
ployees’ success, happiness, and 
health by the executives of Stand- 
ard Oil Company (California) is 
the responsible factor in creating 
and sustaining the mutually 
satisfactory relationship that 


GS ‘compesnsin and thorough 


By Walter J. Held 


company in excess of ten years. 

The company is engaged in all 
branches of the petroleum indus- 
try, including the search for oil 
in many countries, production, 
transportation by means of a 
great pipe-line system and a fleet 


consider each applicant not only 
for his qualifications to hold the 
position he is seeking, but for his 
capacity for greater efficiency as 
time goes on, which will enable 
him to serve successfully in more 
important work. This attention is 

based on the definite plan of 





promotion that exists, a pro- 





is so apparent between the 
personnel and the manage- 
ment of this corporation. 

Years of actual experience 
in the ranks now serve the 
officials in good stead. The 
ten members of the board 
of directors started at the 
bottom; one was a stenog- 
rapher, another a surveyor’s 
helper, still another a sales- 
man. Their average service 
is approximately thirty 
years. 

As a result of the “first- 
hand” knowledge of its ex- 
ecutives, gained as workers 
in subordinate capacities 
and followed by a close con- 
tact with the personnel later, 
the company has been suc- 
cessful in evolving policies 
that grant the employees an 
equitable return for their 
efforts, and create a stable, 
efficient, and loyal organiza- 
tion. Strikes are unknown. 
Friction is not encountered. 
Mutual confidence exists. 

Labor turnover is gratify- 
ingly low. One department 
has had a turnover during 
the last three years in its 
“permanent” force, that is, 








Third Prize 


Prize Winners in 
Labor Turnover Contest 


Re ere $100 


Walter J. Held 
Standard Oil Co. of California 


ee a re $50 


Herbert Gay Sisson 
The National Cash Register Co. 


C. J. Hicks 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 





Five Additional Prizes of $10 Each 


Charles P. Brady 
Pennsylvania Railroad System 
Milton D. Gehris 
John B. Stetson Company 
G. T. Kenney 
Yellow Cab Company 
J. M. Larkin 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Neville J. Rich 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


gram that is possible with 
the diversified activities and 
the size of the company. 
Each applicant is given a 
private hearing at those 
points in the organization 
where persons devote their 
attention wholly to employ- 
ment. Interviews are far 
from mechanical. Even 
when there are no openings 
available, every applicant is 
given the same _ interested 
consideration, and an ex- 
planation is made as to why 
there are no vacancies in the 
‘line of work sought. It 
would be a simple matter to 
hang a “No Vacancy” sign 
on the door, and let it go at 
that. But the company is 
always willing to talk over 
with anyone desiring em- 
ployment his problem and 
its own. This far-sighted 
policy accords a_ two-fold 
benefit; it enables the com- 
pany to have on hand at all 
times an up-to-date record 
of attractive prospects for all 
kinds of openings, and this 
kindly and frank treatment 
causes immeasurable good- 
will among the small army 











employees with one year or 
more of service, of 10.31 per 
cent. with 2,503 men, for 1922; 
18.28 per cent. with 3,053 men, for 
1923 ; and 17.82 per cent. with 3,675 
men, for 1924. This condition is 
typical of the entire organization. 

A further illustration of stability 
is reflected by the continuity of 
service. There are approximately 
20,000 persons employed. Thirty 
per cent. of the entire personnel 
have continuous service of more 
than five years; over three thou- 
sand employees have been with the 


of tankships, the manufacturing of 
hundreds of products, and the mar- 
keting of these goods. Some three 
hundred different kinds of employ- 
ment are required, representing al- 
most every trade and profession, 
from untrained labor to skill of a 
highly technical character. 

Initial employment is regarded 
as more significant than merely 
filling a vacancy. The representa- 
tives charged with the responsi- 
bility of selecting new employees 





of men seeking connection 
with the corporation. 

Say a man is employed. He 
should be an American—about 99 
per cent. of the personnel are citi- 
zens of this country; and must be 
in sound physical condition—a 
medical examination determines 


this. The new employee is taken 
on for a period that will permit the 
company to observe what he can 
do, and which will likewise allow 
him a chance to become acquainted 
with the organization and _ the 
work. It has happened that a tem- 
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= Secure Against 
[- . 
Storm and Theft 
t , Protection for your driver and your merchandise 
) € is assured with this standard Ford cab and body. 
. j \ + A weather-proof canopy roof, side curtains, screen 
t \ me sides and end doors keep the contents as safe as 
; . in your own warehouse, and the closed cab pro- 
: tects the driver in inclement weather. 
| Merchants and manufacturers who have had goods 
| y The New damaged by rain, snow, sun or cold, or stolen from 
"Sy Cl d Cab an open truck, will welcome this security to be 
. ose obtained at the popular Ford prices. And the 
A roomy, comfortable dependable operation of the truck itself assures 
all steel cab with seat- timely delivery under conditions, good or bad. 
ing accommodations for 
three people. If you are interested in securing safe transporta- 
Complete ventilation tion for your merchandise, ask your nearest Auth- 
facilities. orized Ford Dealer to give you a demonstration 
Removable panels at of Ford equipment and to show you how it will 
rear of Cab. save time and money in your business. 
Rubber floor mat; two : 
dispatch boxes. Price Complete $560 F. O. B. Detroit 
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porary employee coming direct 
from high school or the first year 
in college learns the need and ad- 
vantage of further academic train- 
ing. And perhaps this experience 
in the industrial world develops a 
definite aim, resulting in the young 
man departing with the desire of 
acquiring knowledge of a certain 
profession or special work that 
will further his advancement in the 
company. 

If a new employee does not make 
good in his first position, he is 
given, if it is possible, an oppor- 
tunity elsewhere in a capacity bet- 
ter adapted for the qualifications 
that he has already demonstrated 
in his contact with the company. 
One employment representative 
has remarked: “You cannot tell 
how far a frog can jump by look- 
ing at him; you must see him 
jump!” That is the reason for the 
probationary period. 

Many youths approach the com- 
pany with only a vague idea as to 
what they wish to do; others are 
attracted to lines of work for which 
they are not at all fitted. Another 
employment representative relates 
that selling attracts fully 75 per 
cent. of the applicants, although 
upon an analysis of their qualifi- 
cations, it is found that less than 
half would succeed in this char- 
acter of work. Here is where good 
judgment on the part of an em- 
ployment man serves both the com- 
pany and the applicant, for he can 
very often start a young man out 
in the kind of work in which his 
education and ability will be of the 
most use to himself and to his 
employer. 

In past years employment was 
done with less discrimination and 
was not so well centralized. There 
was a lack of uniformity and thor- 
oughness. Under the present ar- 
rangement the new employee is 
started out on the right track, and 
there is less chance that he will 
not make good. 


Judicious employment brings 
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Typical oil field recreation hall of the Standard Oil Company (California) 


the right men into the organiza- 
tion. The next step is to keep 
them. It is expensive to school 
employees in the various phases of 
such a business as engaged in by 
this company. Exact costs are 
difficult to ascertain, as, of course, 
much depends upon the _intelli- 
gence and previous experience of 
the man. The cost in one instance 
may amount to $250, and in 
another case it may be greater, or 
it may be less. 


Periodical Safety Meetings 


Every department reflects the ef- 
fort made to have safe conditions, 
pleasant surroundings, and the 
most advanced methods and me- 
chanical means of carrying on the 
work, 

Safety and sanitary inspectors 
are frequent visitors at the Pro- 
ducing and Pipe Line departments’ 
camps and stations in the oil fields. 
Safety engineers are at the refine- 
ries and elsewhere. Hazards in 
employment are kept at a mini- 
mum. Safety meetings in the va- 
rious districts are periodically held, 
when employees and officials get 
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Camp on one of the producing properties of the Standard Oil Company (California) 


together for discussions of their 
common problem. Many excellent 
suggestions have been proffered 
by men and have been put into 
use. There are safety appliances 
in every department that are the 
ideas of employees. Throughout 
the company classes in first-aid in- 
struction are held from time to 
time—nearly 2,500 persons have 
been given the complete course 
during working hours. 

The employees once worked 
twelve hours per day; in 1917 the 
eight-hour day was inaugurated. 
Where work is continuous, as in 
the oil fields, at the pipe-line 
pumping stations, and the refine- 
ries, three shifts take the place of 
two that were formerly employed. 
The reduced hours of work have 
not affected the rate of pay. 

The shorter hours of work have 
resulted in a definite increase in 
efficiency of the employees, promo- 
ted by better health and improve- 
ment in morale. A gain in output 
and work has been shown. 

A tangible proof of the benefit of 
the eight-hour day was demonstrated 
in the oil fields. When the new policy 
went into effect, and the production 
work was placed on a _ three-shift 
basis, there was apparently an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. in the cost 
of labor. It was found, however, 
during the first six months right after 
the change that the labor cost per foot 
of hole drilled was less than when 
two shifts, of twelve hours each, were 
in operation! 

Another policy that has been 
conducive of beneficial results is 
placing an employee on_ the 
monthly salary roll, after he has 
completed a year of continuous 
service, regardless of the nature of 
his work. This signifies that every 
worker, whether a laborer or 2 
manager, who has been with the 
company one year or more, is eft- 
titled to the same privileges and 
conditions of work. A feeling of 
permanence is enjoyed by the man 
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Dopse BROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


When summer invites you into the coun- 
try, you will appreciate more than ever 
the advantages of Dodge Brothers: Tour- 
ing Car. Open to fresh air and sunlight the 
Touring Car is healthful and delightful to 


heir drive. 
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on a salaried basis, not experienced 


when classified as 
worker. 

Among the benefits the employee 
with a year or more of service is 
entitled to are an annual vacation 
of two weeks with full pay, a pen- 
sion at a certain age and number 
of years of employment, compen- 
sation during sickness and recov- 
ery from an accident, for a certain 
period depending upon length of 
service, regardless of whether or 
not the result of the performance of 
duty. There is a life insurance 
plan in effect, the advantages of 
which increase with lengthened 
service. 

There has been in existence for 
nearly four years what is known 
as the Employees’ Stock Invest- 
ment and Savings Plan. The em- 
ployee with a year or more of 
service may have up to 20 per cent. 
of his salary deducted each month 
for purchase of the company’s 
stock. The company agrees to add 
fifty cents for each dollar invested 
by the participant. Trustees pur- 
chase the stock as the money ac- 
cumulates from the corporation’s 
treasury at approximately the mar- 
ket price. Dividends from the 
shares go to the employee’s account 
and are used for future purchases. 
The plan is for a period of five 
years, and not until its termination 
does the stock come into the em- 
ployee’s hands. 

During the first three-and-a-half 
years of the Stock Plan, there ac- 
crued nearly $21,000,000 in em- 
ployees’ savings, company bonus, 
and dividends. A very high per- 
centage of the employees eligible 
are participating — approximately 
85 per cent. 

The influence of the employees’ 
participation in the Plan is evi- 
denced in numerous ways. The 
workers rightly consider them- 
selves potential part-owners of the 
company, and greater interest is 
taken in practicing and enforcing 
economy and efficiency of opera- 
tions; effort has been made indi- 
vidually and in concerted action to 
further the promotion of sales, 
even by those whose work is en- 
tirely foreign to the marketing 
phase of the company’s business. 
Here again is a policy that obvi- 
ously is a factor in reducing the 
labor turnover. 

Periodical physical examinations 
of all employees, which were in- 
troduced some years ago, discover 
from time to time active cases of 
tuberculosis. At the start, recom- 
mendation was made that inflicted 
employees be sent to a private 
sanatorium at Colfax, California, 
to receive medical attention and 
care. Investigation later found 
that accommodations were not al- 
ways satisfactory and frequently 


a day-wage 





there were long delays before per- 
sons could be taken care of. So 
the company constructed a hand- 
some, modernly-equipped sanato- 
rium at Colfax, for employees hav- 
ing tuberculosis. The structure 
represents an expenditure of $70,- 
000, and assures prompt, efficient 
treatment. The patients pay for 
the treatment so far as they are 
able. This is another privilege 
available to employees. 

All employees are afforded, 
through the Educational Bureau, 








‘To-morrow 


To-day may be dark and forbid- 
ding; our hearts may be full of 
despair ; 

But To-morrow the hope that was 
waning will prompt us to do and 
to dare. 

To-day we may feel that life’s sor- 
rows outweigh all the joy that 
we crave, 

But To-morrow will teach us the 


lesson that life is worth while 
to the brave. 


Faint heart is forerunner of sad- 
ness—despondency robs us of 
health; 

The man who is chock full of glad- 
ness is the man who makes most 
of life’s wealth. 

To-day may be all that is mournful 
—our paths cannot always be 
bright, 

But To-morrow we'll somehow 
take courage, and trustingly en- 
ter the fight. 

To-morrow the sun will be bright- 
er; To-morrow the skies will be 
fair; 

To-morrow our hearts will be 


lighter; we'll cast aside sorrow 
and care. 


Remember when heaftsick and 
weary: the sunshine comes after 
the rain; 

To-morrow is time to be cheery; 
To-morrow we take hope again! 

—Jerome P. Fleischman. 








the opportunity of receiving special 
training on subjects pertinent to 
their work, the company’s meth- 
ods, products, and policies. This 
schooling is in the form of exten- 
sion, or correspondence, courses. 

There are two magazines pub- 
lished monthly that are sent to all 
employees: one, “Standard Oil 
Bulletin,” discusses subjects re- 
lated to the industry and the com- 
pany; the other, “Among Our- 
selves,” is “for and by the employ- 
ees,” and disseminates informative 
matter of particular interest and 
help to them. 


There is a Department of Per- 
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sonnel that devotes its attention ty 
problems and policies directly aj. 
fecting the employees. Its offices 
and representatives welcome those 
wishing advice on either company 
or personal affairs. ; 

A recital of all the advantages 
that are to be found in the organi- 
zation for the interest of the per. 
sonnel is not practicable in this 
limited article. Sufficient has been 
recounted to show that there ex. 
ists a very intelligent understand- 
ing of the employees’ problem, and 
that it has been this perception 
that has motivated the introduc- 
tion of the many policies which 
have worked to the single end of 
creating and keeping up the happy 
relationship between the personnel 
and the management of Standard 
Oil Company (California). 





The Constructor 


ET’S look him over a bit before 
we consider he is really needed. 
He is a product of evolution, plus 
personal ability and _ character. 
Slowly, step by step, he has climbed a 
hard road. He has had many down- 
falls, but he has learned much and 
paid with his own money for every 
lesson. Through much experience 
he has accumulated knowledge that 
can come in no other way; he has 
acquired precedent to guide him 
through new difficulties. 

He knows what tools will best 
work out his plans, and how to use 
them. He has developed a_ keen 
judgment of men and their fitness; 
and through his acquired ability to 
guide and inspire them he has built 
up a specialized and dynamic organ- 
ization. Along with this skill he has 
developed integrity and responsibility, 
so that he absorbs within himself the 
consequences of such mistakes as he 
may make, and even such misfor- 
tunes as befall his work. He delivers 
the goods, the kind he promised at 
the price he agreed. He is civiliza- 
tion’s big tool.—Arthur S. Bent. 

* * * 


No man is so wise but may eas- 
ily err if he will take no other 
counsel but his own.—Ben John- 
son. 

* * * 


On the great clock of time there 
is but one word: now!—Shake- 
speare. 

* * * 


The man who’s afraid to do too 
much for people he does business 
with needn’t be afraid of having 


too much business to do.—Rotary 
Rays. 


x *~ * 


Get ahead, but don’t get a head. 
A man’s getting a head has often 
interfered with his getting ahead. 
—The Oakleaf Worker. 
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Goodyear-equipped buses of the Yellowstone Park 


Transportation Company arriving at Old Faithful Inn 


HE record of Goodyear Pneumatic Bus Tires in 
Yellowstone National Park is typical of their 

value everywhere. Here, in the service of the Yel- 
lowstone Park Transportation Company, Goodyear 
Tires have been the sure reliance for eight years 
past, and the exclusive tire equipment for the last 
six years. 

The 269 ten-passenger buses and 28 seven-passenger 
cars of the Company average 65 miles a day through- 
out the three months’ season in the park. Their 
total mileage last year was in excess of 1,000,000 
bus miles. They carry more than 40,000 passengers 
every season. 

Their route is over mountain roads, graded dirt in 
some places, a glassy, sharp, crushed stone in 
others—roads that call for the ruggedness of the 
Goodyear carcass and the faithful, gripping power 
of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 

* * 

More than 7,000,000 miles of this arduous duty has 
now been given by Goodyear Tires. Their proud 


rd in the Yellowston 


me 








place as the Company’s only tire equipment is won 
and held solely by their greater merit. 

On the Company’s records are entered the num- 
bers of many Goodyear Tires that lasted four full 
seasons and more. 


With each passing year, the average seasonal mile- 
age on Goodyears has been steadily increased, until 
now it is three times what it was seven years 
ago. And constantly, the tire performance is better 
and finer with the constant betterment of Goodyear 
Tires. 
* * 

Goodyear Cord Bus Tires today are the last word 
in a tire construction that was pioneered with the 
beginnings of the motorbus and perfected with the 
requirements and progress of this new public serv- 
ice. They have every virtue of the Goodyears that 
set this eight-year record, and in addition they have 
the meron. 5 endurance and elasticity of SupErR- 
Twist, that wonderful new cord fabric developed 
for Goodyear Tires—and Goodyear Tires alone. 











For every Goodyear Cord Bus Tire there is an equally fine 
Goodyear Tube, built especially to the needs of bus service 


GOOD 
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At 14 He Did $20,000 Trade; 
Now He Tops His Trade 
(Continued from page 248) 


possible to bring in these food spe- 
cialties in the old days, save in 
Winter. Even then a sudden shift 
in the weather often spoiled large 
consignments. Under the chilling 
system, these foods come in to-day 
perfectly fresh, their flavor un- 
spoiled by contact with ice, separ- 
ately wrapped and sanitary. 

“But England buys a great deal 
of poultry from us at certain sea- 
sons of the year, and occasionally 
some American game.” 

An idea of the extent of the for- 
eign business is given by the state- 
ment that Mr. Schweitzer main- 
tains offices in London, Paris, 
Vienna, and Budapest. Head- 
quarters of the firm are in New 
York, and there are. branch 
offices in Miami, Buffalo, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. Buying agents 
are in touch with every big poul- 
try producing center in the coun- 
try. Producers are assured of a 
steady and constantly increasing 
demand if they meet the strict 
requirements. What is being done 
to improve the condition of this 
food is comparable to the remark- 
able changes brought about in re- 
cent years in dairy farming. Ex- 
pert buyers for the big metropoli- 
tan dealers keep close watch on 
the sanitary conditions of the chic- 
ken farms. The growers have 
learned that the way to get the 
top price is to produce perfect 
stock. 


Gets Outside Viewpoint 


“In spite of the efficiency al- 
ready attained,” says Mr. Schweit- 
zer, “I predict that the next few 
years will see even greater devel- 
opments. Nowhere is the compe- 
tition sharper, and nowhere is the 
demand more exacting than in 
food products. People want their 
poultry right, or not at all. The 
same demand is making itself felt 
in all lines of food—the demand 
for high quality, separate and 
sanitary wrapping, early delivery, 
and reasonable price. Conse- 
quently the distribution methods 
of to-day, which would have been 
considered marvelous twenty years 
ago, are constantly under analysis 
and study for improvements. 

“Perhaps in time motor truck 
refrigerators will come into use. I 
cannot see any need for them just 
now. It may be in line, however, 
with the general trend of the rail- 
roads away from the short haul 
business. Some authorities have 
held that the railroads eventually 
will not handle anything for a dis- 
tance of less than twenty-five 
miles—some even place the mini- 
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“It can’t be done | 
—but here it is.” | 


W. E. McGuirk 


President, Yellow Taxi 
Company 








mum haul at fifty miles. 
that, it is held, motor trucks will 
do the business. The problem 
there is difficult, just as it was on 
the railroads. A refrigerator car 
must work at high speed and keep 
going all the time to make money, 
because much of its back haul is 
empty. We ship poultry in car- 
load lots and the market of New 
York is the cheapest in the world 
for that reason, partly, since we 
get the lowest rates. Motor trucks 
would be expensive in the compe- 
tition existing in the New York 
market, although they might show 
a saving on some other products. 
But we operate on the theory that 
every record of speed we have ever 
made can be broken if the lost mo- 
tion is eliminated. Even where 
the lost motion is not instantly 
visible we know it is there. 


“Although this is a business of 
fine calculations, requiring expert 
knowledge, I have discovered that 
a great deal of unsuspected things 
can be learned about it by getting 
an entirely outside viewpoint. In 
making tours of inspection of 
packing plants and other steps 
along the high-speed line, I have 
tried to put myself in the frame 
of mind of a total stranger to the 
business—just as a looker-on. In 
that way, I have discovered lots 
of ways to save time that prob- 
ably would not have occurred to 
me otherwise, for even in this 
business there are traditional ways 
of getting things done and often it 
is hard to break away from them. 
Breaking tradition is generally the 
first step toward improvement, 
which doesn’t mean that all the 
old methods are worthless. We 
simply check them up from time 
to time to make sure they are still 
efficient.” 


With Mr. Schweitzer are now 
associated in the business his two 


Under : 





brothers, Isidor and William. The 
elder brother directs all the major 
operations of the firm, but all three 
are trained to take command. 
Each has had a thorough training 
in the details of the business in 
every part of the world. If one 
goes abroad another is able to step 
into his place during his absence. 


Keeping Up With the Trend 


_The firm deals only in poultry 
and game, but its members make 
a constant study of methods and 
developments in every other food 
product for the purpose of keep- 
ing up with every new trend. 
The idea of wrapping each bird 
separately came from observation 
that this method of preparing food 
was becoming popular in various 
other lines, beginning with break- 
fast foods and running through a 
long list of bakery and other 
products. 

It has been the aim of Mr. Na- 
than Schweitzer through all his 
career, to make the products dis- 
tributed by his company just as 
attractive in appearance, just as 
cleanly handled, and just as char- 
acteristic of their class, grade, and 
species as any other food articles 
entering the storeroom of the res- 
taurant, hotel, club, and steamship 
company, and, as he says, “the 
limit has not been reached.” 





Helpful and Inspiring 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

“Forbes” is the most interesting 
and inspiring magazine that comes 
to me. I enjoy it. It is very 
helpful. 


B. A. BENNETT, 
Vice-President, 
Greer Bank and Trust Company, 
Greer, S. C. 
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“A & P” have invested a million 
dollars in Pierce-Arrow reliability 


The 
jor One Pierce-Arrow truck ten years ago— condition is met by these Pierce-Arrows in 
ree 242 today. An investment of a few thou- serving the thousands of “A & P” grocery 
nd. sand dollars that has grown into a million stores. The trucks travel over 3,000,000 
ing dollar investment in Pierce-Arrow trucks miles per year and handle over 500,000 tons 
in and equipment. of goods. The oldest trucks in the fleet have 
ne That tells the graphic story of how well gone more than 150,000 miles and are still 
rep Pierce-Arrow trucks are serving The Great Operating daily. 
.. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company. * ¢ 
Not by chance have Pierce-Arrow trucks Let us tell you what silent, powerful Pierce- 
been singled out, but only after a careful Arrowtrucksaredoingin yourlineof business. 
ry investigation into costs, reliability and every 
mA other phase of motor truck transportation. $ and up for chassis. Sizes: 
he” The daily performance of each truck is 3 300 2, Py + z — - _” 
a subjected to a close analysis. Pierce-Arrow esti shareceraccmpela eel 
ni trucks have been required to earn their way. Six-cylinder Motor Bus prices upon application 
d. Practically every traffic, climatic and road Terms if desired 
: THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


















When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you how 
Pierce-Arrow trucks and busses are buile 
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Two Great Opportunities 


for Radio Industry 
(Continued from page 241) 
they do very well, and are being 
improved. 

Nothing illustrates the distance 
these countries have to travel bet- 
ter, perhaps, than the statement 
that frequently their programs are 
well interspersed with phonograph 
music. But Buenos Aires enjoys 
the very finest of grand opera by 
radio during the season—and her 
opera is famous. They have de- 
veloped nothing like our own 
check-back on public tastes, but 
the preference is markedly for 
classical music, perhaps due to the 
Latin temperament. 

There is not as yet a definite 
public consciousness of radio; it 
has not captured the public fancy 
on anything like the scale it has in 
the United States. Radio interest 
is “spotty.” In Argentina it is only 
in the city of Buenos Aires that 
radio has become sufficiently pop- 
ular to receive daily newspaper 
mentions. Nor do merchants fea- 
ture it generally. In Brazil and 
Peru the interest is even less. 

Chile, on the other hand, has 
awakened and her interest is a 
measure of what may be expected 
from the others. We may expect 
rapid broadcasting development 
there and increase in volume of 
sales. 

When one looks at the map of 
South America and sees the wide 
expanses of territory, and when 
one considers further the costly 
and meager methods of communi- 
cation, the tremendous possibili- 
ties of radio as a humanizing, edu- 
cational, and informative agent are 
at once apparent. It is simply a 
matter of consistent and well organ- 
ized development. 

Already it is estimated that, de- 
spite European bidding for the 
South American radio trade, the 
United States is getting about 90 
per cent. of the total radio business 
in such countries as Argentine, 
Brazil and Chile. 


Genius Not Necessary 


¥ O succeed in business you need 
not be a genius, which means 
the comprehending and doing one 
thing to absolute perfection. Such 
men are rare and, as a rule, more 
theoretical than practical. In the 
majority of businesses, the percep- 
tive rather than the reflective fac- 
ulties are of most service; these 
enable you, by diligence and atten- 
tion, to perceive the salient points 
necessary to the proper under- 
standing of your business or call- 
ing, and that, combined with a 
properly trained intellect, will en- 
able you to obtain the superior 
talent of doing all things well.— 
James Platt. 


SPARK 


OST persons who achieve 

conspicuous success are 

hard workers. In_ their 
younger days they 
make sacrifices. 

Take the case of Nurmi, the Fin- 
nish wonder, who as a runner is in 
a class by himself. 

Even now, when he is the fastest 
runner in the world, he trains 
every day, whether he is running 
or not. He never takes a day off, 
enjoys no vacations, eats simple 
food and not much of it, and in- 
dulges in none of the pleasures 
that use up the time and energy of 
most young men. 

More than that, he has been 
thinking about being a great run- 
ner ever since he was twelve years 
old, and.in season and out of sea- 
son he works with that one 
thought in his mind. 

As one of the sporting writers 
said, hard work, punishment and 
sacrifice are what have made him. 

Before we start envying a man 
who has become a great success, 
it might be well for us to ask our- 
selves if we’d be willing to pay the 
price he has paid for his position 
of supremacy. 

x * * 

I was lunching with a Boston 
business man not long ago when 
he said, “Work never tires me. 
What does tire me is disappoint- 
ment in workers in my organiza- 
tion from whom I expect big 
things but who so often do such 
childish things. My own work is 
easy, but the work of keeping the 
other fellows in line is at times so 
wearying that I wish I were play- 
ing the part of a lone wolf.” A 


especially, 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


subordinate usually has only his 
own troubles to bother him, by 
the executive has his troubles with 
the troubles of everybody. 

x * * 

You can talk all you pleas 
about the magic of hard work, but 
there really is no magic in any. 
thing except right thinking. There 
are countless hard workers who 
are woefully inefficient. Usually 
the man who spends all his life 
working long hours, who takes no 
vacations, who plays the part of 
martyr to his business to the neg- 
lect of his family and to the loss 
of many finer things of life, is only 
an inefficient thinker. Any man 
thinking slave thoughts will create 
slave conditions. 


x * * 


N O matter how much most of 
us may believe in the state- 
ment that our supply of energy is 
unlimited, most of us after we 
have passed our twenty-fifth birth- 
day discover that we cannot stay 
out all night at dances, theatres, 
or other kinds of parties and work 
all the next day without feeling 
certain ill effects. 

There may be some comfort, 
however, in the thought that this 
is only nature’s way of telling us 
to put aside childish things. We 


are advised to use our minds in-. 


stead of our bodies. This we can 
do sitting quietly in a chair. 

Few of us cultivate our minds 
very much when we are rushing 
hither and thither, seeking franti- 
cally to have what we call a good 
time. After a while such good 
times only bore us. 








Don’t Sell Mere Things—Sell Effects! 


Don’t sell pianos—sell home life 
and music and pleasant evenings. 

Don’t sell clothes—sell personal 
appearance and attractiveness. 

Don’t sell shoes—sell foot com- 
fort and the pleasure of walking in 
the open air. 

Don’t sell automobiles — sell 
travel and scenery and the great 
outdoors. 

Don’t sell life insurance—sell the 


feeling of security in the family 
circle. 


Don’t sell fruit—sell health and 


pure blood and a life without 
drugs. 


Don’t sell candy—sell happiness 
and the pleasures of taste. 
Don’t sell furniture—sell a home 


that has both comfort and refine- 
ment. 


Don’t sell books—sell the joys 
and the profits of knowledge. 


Don’t sell printing—sell the 
power of publicity. 
Don’t sell advertising—sell a 


short-cut to more sales and more 
profits. 


Don’t sell theatre tickets—scll 
forgetfulness and amusements and 
romance and adventure. 

Don’t sell toys—sell gifts to 
make the kiddies gay. 


Don’t sell membership tickets in 
the Chamber of Commerce—sell 
the pride and prestige of being an 
eminent citizen. 


Don’t sell Things—sell Ideals, 
Feelings, Self-Respect, Home Life 


and MHappiness.—The Efficiency 
Magazine. 
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FIVE-WEEK SELLING TRIPS Cut to four is the 
work of the long distance telephone for an in- 
ternationally known firm of American clothiers. 
These are demonstration trips where every client 
must be seen and given an allotted amount of 
time. The saving of one week is made by tele- 
phoning from one town to the next—arranging 
for the demonstrations in advance,thus making it 


possible to conduct, regularly, three meetings each day instead of two. 


In all kinds of business today—bonds, 
provisions, grain, groceries, coal, construc- 
tion, hosiery, dry goods, fruit, hardware and 
scores of others—thousands of concerns 
now know the economy of the telephone 
in conserving the time of their salesmen. 
Appointments are frequently made by 
telephone to insure interviews in advance. 
These prevent waste of time and money 
by the salesman and result in sales which 
otherwise could not be made. 


When long distance calls, no one is too 
busy to answer. The long distance tele- 
phone is the modern tool of buying and 
selling; it is earning millions of dollars 
annually for American business men. In 
thousands of cases on record an interview is 


arranged and the deal made—by telephone. 

Whether in a small business or in a 
national organization, the proper use of 
the telephone will surely extend the sphere 
of your contacts and profits. Would you 
like to know how the telephone can be- 
come a greater producer for you? 

The Commercial Department of the 
local Bell Telephone Company will, with- 
out charge, assist you in making a study 
of the advantages of telephone selling for 
your concern. In the meanwhile, the tele- 
phone on your desk will do the same things 
for you hundreds and thousands of miles 
away that it now does in the next street 
or on the other side of town. It is at 
your instant service....... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 









































O be successful, you must keep well posted. 

you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business men 
all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, financial, 
commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, agri- 
cutural and labor news at home and abroad, supple- 
mented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by leading 
men of affairs and by regular monthly interpretive, for- 
ward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. Julius 
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HE LATEST report of the New 

York State Labor Department 
states that between 20,000 and 25,000 
employees were dropped from payrolls 
in that State from the middle of March 
to the middle of April, a loss of almost 
2 per cent. Of the 55 industries repre- 
sented, only 15 reported increases. The 
most conspicuous improvement was in 
the automobile industry. 

At a recent meeting of 200 members 
of the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, plans were 
made for an intensive drive to bring 
non-union workers into the organiza- 
tion. The most extensive membership 
drive ever attempted is to be made. 
Part of the plan is to induce the public 
to buy only union-made products. The 
country will be divided into five dis- 
tricts and a group of four persons con- 
sisting of representatives of labor will 
visit every town and city to spread the 
benefits of trade unionism, and at the 
same time the value of purchasing union 
labeled goods. 

The large anthracite coal mines have 
resumed practically full time opera- 
tions. The general advance of 10 cents 
a ton on most domestic sizes of anthra- 
cite on May 1 considerably stimulated 
demand and improved the general posi- 
tion of the industry. Operations in the 
bituminous fields continue quiet, al- 
though the Swope interests in central 
Pennsylvania have resumed operations 
on a reduced wage scale. The strike 
in the Fairmont, W. Va., district is re- 
ported to be unsuccessful from the 
strikers’ standpoint, though production 
is not quite as large as anticipated. 


























Prices 
May 1’25Apr. 1, 25 May 1,’24 
re 193.281 194.687 184.675 
Bradstreet’s 13.3173 13.6854 12.5568 


T HE index number of average com- 
modity prices as of May 1, compiled 
by Dun, shows a decrease during April in 
the general average of 0.6 per cent., and 
a decrease of 5.5 per cent. from the year’s 
high of February 1. Compared with the 
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lowest monthly average of last year, reach- 
ed on June 1, the present average shows 
an advance of 5.12 per cent. Bradstreet’s 
average shows a decline of 2.7 per cent. 
in April, and a decline of 4.4 per cent. 
from January 1. The present level is 6 
per cent. above that of May 1 a year ago. 
Compared with August 1, 1914, Dun’s 
average shows an advance of 60 per cent. 
and Bradstreet’s an advance of 53 per cent. 

The outstanding feature in commodity 
prices is the sharp upward trend found in 
crude rubber. Spot ribbed smoked sheets 
are quoted at 63% cents, a price unequalled 
since the inflation markets of 1919. The 
trade is of the opinion that the top has not 
yet been reached. It is believed that tire 
manufacturers must meet this upturn by 
another advance in tire prices. 

Several of the large sugar refiners have 
put into effect an advance of 10 points in 
the wholesale price of refined sugar. This 
is the first advance in several months. The 
American Sugar Refining Company is 
quoting 5.70 per cent. against 5.60. 

The recent Alexander Smith & Sons 
auction sale of rugs and carpets brought 
prices that showed an average decline of 
about 15 per cent. under list prices, which 
is considered exceptionally good for auc- 
tion distribution. 

Analysis of the situation in the wool 
market shows that prices have fallen to 
the low level of July, 1924. Current quo- 
tations represent declines of from 15 to 30 
per cent. from the figures of January 1. 

The “Iron Age” reports steel ingot out- 
put of about 70 per cent. of capacity, 
against 79 per cent .a month ago, but 
prices remain firm. Pig iron prices are 
soft. 

The prices of leading commodities at 
this time, two weeks ago and a year ago 


. are shown in the following table: 


Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red.. 2.10% 1,92 1.23% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow. 1.34% 1.26%, .95 
Oats, No. 2 white.. .55%4 538 58 
eee 8.50 8.75 6.40 

Coffee, No. 7 Rio.. .16% -20 14% 

BUSS?, MTON..,...6+, Gee -0560 0714 
Lard, Midw........ 16.25 15.30 11.10 
Pork, mess......... 37.00 39.00 25.25 
Beef, family........20.00 22.00 23.00 
Iron, 2x Phila......23.00 24.50 24.25 
ey 35.50 37.00 40.00 
| ASSAAS Sy ar 8.25 7.95 7.25 
SE Srvc. pe 6.06% 13.55 13.6244 21.15 
Cotton, mid........ 22.65 24.25 31.15 

PEIMC CIOERG....60.00 .0614 065% 065% 
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Business CYNen, 


Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, “ 
Age”; V. E. Carroll, 
New - Orleans, 
F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment bank- 
ers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; J. G. 
Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. — 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 
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editor, “Textile World”; 
leading authority on cotton; 














Money and Banking 


Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 








Latest 2wks.ago Year ago 
Gold Reserve..$2,853,515 $2,851,102 $3,138,47 
Bills Disctd... 338,722 399,985 411,181 
Earn. Assets.. 1,013,585 1,027,752 810,257 
Notes in Cir.. 1,676,204 ,683,880 1,911,875 
Deposits ..... 2,200,030 2,187,385 994, 
eer 17.2% 17.3% 83.0% 


HE latest Federal Reserve statement 

shows almost no change in the total 
gold reserve from that of two weeks 
preceding. Bills discounted declined 
$61,000,000, and total earning assets were 
off $14,000,000. Notes in circulation de- 
clined $7,000,000. Deposits gained $13- 
000,000. The result of these various 
changes is a loss of .1 points in the re- 
serve ratio. 

Clearings at principal clearing houses 
in the country for April totaled $41, 
46,313,793, a record for that month, and 
a gain of 11.3 per cent. over April, 1924. 

Brokers’ loans are estimated at $1, 
750,000,000, a gain of about $50,000,000 
from the low level of the year, by Dow, 
Jones & Company. The present figure 
is about $350,000,000 under the high 
point of March 6. 

Interest rates have been steady dur- 
ing the last two weeks, fluctuations in 
call money being confined to a margin 
of one-half per cent. The undertone, 
however, is soft and has led to rumors 
of a probable reduction in the Federal 
Reserve Bank rediscount rate. The 
present New York Federal Reserve re- 
discount rate of 3% per cent., which 
rules also in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and San Francisco, is the low- 
est for any of the central banks in the 
world. The rate for the Bank of Eng- 
land.is 5 per cent., France, 7 per cent.; 
Germany, 9 per cent., and Austria, 13 
per cent. 

The range of money rates in New 
York during the last two weeks has 
been as follows: 


New York Money Market 


High Low Last 

Percent. Percent. Percent 
pas ceaeecicacea cen 4 3% 4 
Time, 60-90 days..... 334-4 33-4 334-4 
Com. Pa., 4-6 mos.... 4 4 4 
Banker’s Accept. ...... 3% 3 3% 
Rediscount Rate ..... 3% 3% 3% 
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A banking group of 40 houses, headed 
by the National City Company, recently 
sold $60,000,000 of New York City 4% 
er cent. bonds on a basis to yield from 
according to ma- 
turity. The price paid the city was an 
average of 102.3197, and the average price 
was 102.80, gross profits to the syndicate 
amounting to less than $300,000. It was 
the largest serial bond sale the City of 
New York ever had, and the price was 
the highest the city ever received on any 
kind of a bond sale since 1909. 


@ Railroads 


MPORTANT steps toward grouping 

the railroads of the country into 19 
major systems were taken during the 
lat two or three weeks in different 
parts of the country. The Delaware & 
Hudson leased the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway, which operates 
in the bituminous coal fields of Penn- 
sylvania. The lease runs for 999 years 
and the annual rental is payment of 6 
per cent. dividends on the stock of the 
B, R. & P. Control of the Norfolk & 
Southern Railroad has been sold by 
Marsden J. Perry, chairman of the board 
of directors, to Ernest Williams, vice- 
president of the company. No official 























statement has been made in connection 
with the sale, but it is believed that the 
deal was made in the interests of one 
of the larger railroads of the South. 

Gross operating revenues of the Class 
I railroads for March totaled $486,484,- 
801, a decrease of $18,886,586, or 3.7 per 
cent. from March, 1924. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $377,265,486, a reduction 
of $13,336,445, or 3.4 per cent. Net for 
the month was $73,116,672, or at the an- 
nual rate of 4.63 per cent. on a prop- 
erty valuation of $20,500,000,000. This 
compares with a net of $80,320,047 in 
March, 1924, which was at the annual rate 
of 5.27 per cent. on a property valuation of 
$19,745,000,000. “The decrease from 1924 
is $7,203,375, or 8.9 per cent. Return for 
the first quarter was at an annual rate of 
5.15 per cent. this year, against 5.33 per 
cent. last year. 

The American Railway Association, 
from information now available, esti- 
mates that traffic during 1925 will equal, 
if not exceed, that of any previous year. 
The total loading of revenue freight 
for the year is expected to approximate 
50,494,570 cars, an increase of about 
682,450 cars, or 1.4 per cent over 1923, 
the banner year. The total for 1925 is 
expected to exceed 1924 by about 1,976,- 
350 cars, or 4.1 per cent. Actual load- 
ings for the first 18 weeks of the year 
amounted to 16,468,608 cars, an increase 
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of 468,817, or 2.9 per cent. over the cor- 
responding period of last year. All com- 
modities during the first 18 weeks 
showed increases compared with the 
same period last year, except grain and 
grain products, livestock and coal. The 
report of the association states: 

“While it may be that we are over- 
optimistic as to the volume of traffic we 
handled during 1925, nevertheless we 
cannot see any substantial grounds to 
support statements we hear occasionally 
about a decline in business which would 
justify us making any change in our es- 
timate. Lumber loadings show no de- 
crease and there apparently is very lit- 
tle, if any, lessened building activity.” 

Car loadings for the last four weeks, 
compared with the corresponding weeks 


of the three preceding years, were as 
follows: 

1925 1924 1923 1922 
Bee: Siscsccs 981,370 909,187 974,741 767 ,094 
EGE Bissece 981,911 913,550 961,617 747,200 
April B5..<20. 959,775 878,387 962,578 751,111 
April 18...... 922,798 876,916 858,042 706,137 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has placed a tentative valuation of $189,- 
257,789 on the totally used properties 
and $182,687,175 on the totally owned 
properties of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company as of June 30, 1916. 
The originnal cost to date of all com- 
mon carrier property of the company 
cannot be ascertained, the Commission 






































Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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Where business is designated as 
“good,” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: agricul- 
employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 







































































A National Service 


In the Interest of Better Business 


To concerns having several branch offices, 
the national service of Ernst & Ernst, 
operative locally in 45 principal cities, offers 
unusual advantages! 


1. The work of accounting, auditing and systema- 
tizing for each of your branch offices and your home 
Office, is standardized, co-ordinated and unified— 
in process and result; but in each case, handled 
locally to give the perpetual local contact, the 
promptness and economy of local service. 


2. Thoroughly competent advice is available on 
the broader problems of finance, reorganization, 
‘mergers, taxes, etc. 


3. Authoritative surveys of local business condi- 
tions throughout the country are prepared—based 
upon intelligent and independent local viewpoints. 


4. The service of Ernst & Ernst renders at all 
times the facts and figures of your entire business; 
while the balance sheets furnished carry a certifica- 


tion that holds the highest confidence and respect 
of bankers everywhere. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 





NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING ST. LOYIS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS 


Los ANGELES 
ATLANTA 
JACKSON 

NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
SAN ANTONIO 


SAN FRANCISCO WACO 




















(Incorporated in 1905) 


71 Broadway 








E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 
New York 














“Business Fundamentals,” by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


says, as necessary records are not ob. 
tainable. These figures do not includ 
the C. & O. of Indiana, the company’s 
holdings in the Hocking Valley, or jy 
its coal suUlsidiaries. Since June 3 
1916, C. & O. has made additional capj. 
tal expenditures of $99,000,000. 

The Commission has also placed a tep. 
tative valuation on the Louisville 
Nashville of $327,722,070 as of June 3 
1917. Including subsequent investment; 
and other assets, and deducting | 
prior claims, the asset value of the 
common stock is equivalent to over $177 








Cotton and Grain 

















TTENTION is called to the special 
article treating of the cotton situa- 
tion by 1. V. Shannon on Page 278. 

A forecast of 444,830,000 bushels of 
winter wheat as this year’s crop has 
been made by the Department of Agri- 
culture. A month ago 474,255,000 bush- 
els were forecast. Last year 590,037,000 
bushels were harvested. The depart- 
ment finds the condition of the crop 77) 
per cent. of normal, compared with 687 
on April 1 and 84.8 a year ago. The 
area of winter wheat is about 32,813,000 
acres or 22.5 per cent. less than the acre- 
age sown last autumn, and 9.9 per cent. 
than the acreage harvested last year. 

Rye production this year is forecast 
at 57,968,000 bushels, against an actual 
production of 63,446,000 bushels last year. 
Rye acreage is placed at 4,184,000 acres, 
compared with 4,173,000 acres harvested 
last year. 

These unfavorable reports, together 

with continuous cool weather and the 
possibility of frost in part of the wheat 
belt, has resulted in a rally in wheat 
prices. Export buying is irregular, but 
advices from abroad suggest that Europe 
will have to depend largely on the 
United States and Canada for the next 
three months and is expected to take 
around 96,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
The world supply of wheat is being 
rapidly consumed. Allowing for exports 
in June, the amount which will be car- 
ried over on July 1, is estimated at 
around 125,000,000 bushels for United 
States, Canada, Argentine, Australia and 
British India, compared with 283,000,000 
bushels of these countries on July | 
last year, and 256,000,000 bushels on 
July 1, 1923. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, who 
has been conducting an investigation 
into the wide fluctuations in the price 
of wheat, states that, while the inquiry 
has not been concluded, there are indi- 
cations that evidence existed of an at- 
tempted or an actual manipulation of the 
grain market, but proof has not been ob- 
tained that would justify prosecution un- 
der the Grain Futures law. He is seek- 
ing to have the Chicago Board of Trade 
adopt rules which will tend to stop dis- 
semination of false information about 
the grain crop, prevent manipulation or 
cornering of grain markets, and stop 
overspeculative trading. One suggestion 
is that a rule limiting the fluctuations in 
daily quotations be adopted. 

The Supreme Court has declared that 
the grain grading act of the State of 
North Dakota is illegal upon the ground 
that it is a direct regulation of the 
buying of grain in interstate commerce. 
The law was sponsored by the Non-Par- 
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WE RECOMMEND THESE 
BOOKS! 


No. 1] 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING THE WEST 
By B. C. Forbes 


Editor, Forbes Magazine 


You will be fascinated with these stories of achievement 
and success. The men, who actually live their lives over 
again between the covers of this book, are all far famed. 


The aggressiveness, industry, history and romance of the 
West are intermingled with the trials, difficulties, 
struggles and achievements of these men. You are 
carried along from the days when the West was a desert 
—from the West of the Indians, from the West of the 
California gold rush of ’49, from the West of the first 
railroads to the golden West of today. 


It is a meaty, pithy exposition of management, financing, 
of meeting obstacles and difficulties, of business policies. 
In short, the story of the business careers of these 14 
men: 


Herbert Fleishhacker Amadeo P. Giannini 
President, The National Bank ef President, Bank of Italy, Cali- 
San Francisco, Anglo and = 
London, Paris John D. 
John B. Miller Head a "Anaconda Copper Mining 
President, The Southern California Co. 
Edison Co. Paul Shoup 
Elbridge Amos Stuar President, Pacific Oil Co. 
President, The Recess Milk Vice-President, Southern Pacific 


Products Co. ompany 
Edward L. Doheny Henry M. Robinson 
President, Pan-American Petro- President, First National Bank of 
leum and oo Company 3" = — 
Kenneth R. Kingsbury Mortiz T 


oan 
President, Standard Oil Co. of Head ry Centennial MIL! Co. 
alifornia W. Chi 


Wigginton Ellis Creed 
President, Pacific Gas & Electric 


Co. 
Charles L. Ancene: 


Head of Yellowstone National 
Park’s Hotels and Transportation 


Joint a on Manager of the 2 
Rehert ise ~ &, st Ranch in Montana Price 
0 
Founder, The Dollar Steamship 
Lines $2.00 
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HOW TO GET THE JOB 
YOU WANT 
By William L. Fletcher 


President, William L. Fletcher, Inc. 
Employment Managers 

Mr. Fletcher serves over 500 employers. He has placed 
thousands of executives in the jobs they wanted. He has 
examined over 8,500 business records. He shows you 
How to Get the Job You Want. 

You read the book—you know at once how to go about 
getting the job you want. Plain, hard, cold facts, 
methods and plans. No dogmas—no theories—no golden 
rules of business—no generalities. 

This is a book for the man earning $2,000 a year—as 
well as for the man earning $10,000 a year. There are 
facts, plans, methods to fit every case. “How to Get the 
Job You Want” reprints actual letters that have won 
jobs, and actual advertisements that have been successful 


in winning jobs. 
Contents 


{. Analyzing Your Problems. 

2. Analyzing Yourself. 

3. Studying the Market 

4. Fundamentals of 

5. How to ya = Prospect. 

6. Prineiples of Sal s Correspondence. 
7. How to Answer a want Ad.’ 

8. How to Write a ‘‘Want Ad. 

: How to Run a Direct a Srcuseten. 
i 

2 


Price 


$2.50 


i 
i 
12. How to Complete an Application. 

13. “Tips for the Recent Graduate. 

19. The Problem of the Man over 45. 
20. Help for the Man in the Small Town. 
21. Changing Your Vocation. 


THE SCIENCE OF 
MARKETING BY MAIL 


By Homer J. Buckley 


President, Buckley, Dement & Company 
Mail Order Merchandising Experts 


' For 20 years Mr. Homer J. Buckley has been engaged in 


merchandising and selling by mail. Today his clients are 
numbered among the largest retail, wholesale and manu- 
facturing concerns. There is no man better equipped— 


or more able—to advise others how to build business 
by mail. 


Contents 


The Evolution of Marketing Methods. 

Mail Selling Plans Based on Statistics. 
The Economic Value of Trust in Marketing. 
Using the. Mails te Make Sales. 
Manufacturers Who Have Become Merchants by Mail Selling. 
Opening New Territory and Increasing Sales for Jobbers and Retailers. 
How the Mails are Used to Strengthen the Hands of the Sales Foree. 
Building the Prestige of an Institution by Mail. 
Financing a Mail Selling Campaign. 

10. Regulating the Market by Mail. 

11. Organized Knowledge in Mail Selling. 

12. The Cash Value of Mailing Lists. 

13. The Relation of Publicity to Selling by Mail. 

14. Using the Mails to Keep Customers Sold. 

(5. Place of Mail Selling in Merchandising. 


SENAMPYN= 


Price 


$2.00 





No. 4 


TAKING THE GUESSWORK 
OUT OF BUSINESS 
By William R. Basset 


Chairman of the Board 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 
Industrial Engineers and Accountants 


A man who has investigated over 1,000 concerns here 
takes up in detail, and illustrates, by actual cases in actual 
plants, the uncertainties that may exist in a business and 
how to eliminate them. 


Manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, banker—department 
heads—students of business—will find here one or more 
of their problems solved for them. 


Truly a great book—one that will help turn losses into 
profits and help to increase the profits of a successful 
business. 


Contents 


Guesswork vs. Scientific Planning. 
What are You Going to Sell? 

The High Cost of Variety. 

Taking the Risk Out of Personal Selling. 
Taking the Risk Out of Buying. 
Eliminating the Financial Risk. 

Te Get the Most Out ef Advertising. 
Choosing a Sound Credit Policy. 
Eliminating the Risks of Strikes. 

10. Making Sure of Low Production Costs. 
11. Making Sure Your Prices are Right. 
12. The Sure Way to Profits. 


SPS Prrr?> 


Price 


$2.00 


|--——————————MERELY FILL IN AND MAIL———-————-—-——— 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Date.....seeeereseeeeees 

Enclosed find $............ or I will remit on receipt of your bill. Send me Books Nos............seeeeeees 
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... through coupons 


HE coupons of high-grade bonds in your strong box 
are realities that make hope chest dreams come true. 
Hopes mature with the aid of maturing bonds. 
Through any one of our offices in 50 leading cities we 
can help you plan a far-sighted investment program, 
strengthened by the well-secured bonds we recommend. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building, New York 





BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 























DAME—-WOLFE & CO. 


Industrial and Financial 
Management 


REORGANIZATIONS 








An explanation of our services will be sent 
on request for Folder F-1. No obligations. 


100 Broadway New York 


























Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 
are bound to become bigger. Read ‘‘Men Who Are Making 
America’”’ by B. C. Forbes. $3.00. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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tisan League in 1922. A prior statute 
having the same general purpose wa; 
adopted by the Legislature of North 
Dakota in 1919 and held invalid by the 
Supreme Court as an interference with 
interstate commerce. 


Shipping and Trade | 


ENRY FORD will buy 400 vessel; 

from the United States Shipping 
Board provided a fair price is fixed, 
The ships will be scrapped. The Goy. 
ernment still owns 1,271 steel ships and 
this purchase, if consummated, will re. 
lieve it of practically 30 per cent. of it; 
burden. The ships are idle and have 
been since the war. The negotiations 
have been carried on by T. V. O’Con- 
nor, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
His plan is that 400 ships should be 
scrapped, 400 should be operated and 
400 kept in reserve. The Government 
fleet has been operated at a loss of from 
$30,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year ever 
since the war. 

In order to realize a profit on the 
scrapping of these ships, the price named 
by the Shipping Board must be extreme- 
ly low. It is estimated that about 600,00 
tons of steel could be recovered from 
the 400 ships, in addition to which there 
would be some machinery, but there is 
little demand for ship engines of that 
character at present. 


The American Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation, the Pacific American Steam- 
ship Association, and the Shipowners’ 
Association of the Pacific, after a care- 
ful study of the Government-owned fleet 
problem, have prepared and presented to 
the President a plan in which they urge 
a reorganization in the Shipping Board 
and the sale of the vessels to American 
companies. The plan urges the crea- 
tion of two special agencies, consisting 
of the Secretary of Commerce, the Post- 
master General, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Director of the Budget, and 
one or two American citizens experienced 
in shipping to determine the extent of 
the service to be carried on by passen- 
ger and cargo ships and to promote for- 
eign trade. To the second of these spe- 
cial agencies the Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board has been added. The agen- 
cies are to determine the amount of di- 
rect national aid, through mail pay and 
other compensation, necessary to main- 
tain the mail, passenger and cargo ser- 
vices of the merchant marine in over- 
seas trade. The President has turned 
over the association’s report to the Ship- 
ping Board and the Commerce Depart- 
ment for study. The Administration 1s 
not in sympathy with the proposals. 

Foreign trade in the United States dur- 
ing April resulted in exports of $400, 
000,000, the greatest for any April dur- 
ing the last five years. Imports were 
$349,000,000 against $324,290,000 for April, 
1924. The favorable trade balance for 
the month was $51,000,000, and for the 
10 months ended with April, the favor- 
able trade balance reached $997,331,760. 
During the month there was an out 
flow of gold totaling $21,603,944, but $8, 
869,883 gold was imported. During the 
10 months the United States has sus- 
tained a net loss in the gold movement 
of $110,301,087. During the same 10 
months ended with April, last yéar, the 
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You can enjoy low pressure 
d still use regular size tires 


Hundreds of thousands of 
car owners are enjoying 
the advantages of low 
pressure without having 
changed their wheel 
equipment—they are 
using General’s low- 
pressure Regular Size 
Cords. 


Back in 1919 General pro- 
duced the first low-pres- 
sure tire ever put on the 
market —the General 
Jumbo 30 x 3% cord, re- 
quiring only 30 pounds of 
air. Since that time Gen- 


eral has specialized in low- 
pressure construction. 
This is the sixth year of it 
and only such long-stand- 
ingexperiencecanexplain 
General’s singular success 
with low pressure—in all 
Regular Size Cords as 
well as Balloon Cords, 
both 4-ply and 6-ply. 


Talk with the General 
dealer in your city. He 
will gladly demonstrate 
the low-pressure advan- 
tages of the General Cord 
for your car. 








GEN 
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—goes a long way to make friends 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
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METERED MAIL 


it produced up to 
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Before the International Textbook Company decided to adopt 
“Metered Mail” they made exhaustive tests by thoroughly scien- 
tific methods. They not only proved a substantial saving in time 
and expense, but also discovered that the “productive value” of 
envelopes bearing the “Metered Mail” indicia was materially 
increased. The letter above voices their conclusions. 


Leading business organizations 
throughout the world use “Metered 
Mail” and are enjoying its benefits. 


“Metered Mail” speeds through the 
Post Office because it requires only one 


handling operation instead of three. 


The receptive value of “Metered 
Mail” is high because of its neat 
appearance and its association with 
the mail of the largest and most 
progressive concerns throughout the 
country. 


We manufacture equipment suitable to every type of mailing system and 
will gladly furnish information upon request. Write, or use the coupon below. 


The Postage MeterCompany 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


PITNEY-BOWES PRODUCTS 


713 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
Offices in principal American cities and foreign countries 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF MAILING EQUIPMENT 457 
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United States imported $341,425,235 more 


in gold than was exported. 




















Other Important Items | 


A PRIL output of pig iron totaled 
3,258,958 gross tons, against 3,564,247 
in March, and 3,233,428 in April, 1924, 
Daily average production during the month 
was about 5% per cent. less than that of 
March. April was the first month since 
last July that the daily output of iron has 
shown a decline from the preceding month. 
Steel ingot production in April totaled 
3,587,524 tons, compared with 4,198,520 in 
March, and 3,348,466 in April last year. 
The month’s production is the smallest 
since last December. The U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration’s unfilled tonnage on April 30 
amounted to 4,446,568 tons, compared with 
4,863,564 on March 31, a decrease of 416,- 
996. The plants operated at an average of 
about 82 per cent. of capacity during the 
month. Operations at the present time are 
at about 75 per cent. of capacity. 

Building expenditures authorized in April 
in 170 cities totaled $406,158,937, which 
compares with a total for the same cities 
in March of $350,411,078, and with $297,- 
237,088 in April, 1924, according to Brad- 
street. The gain in April over March was 
15.8 per cent. and over the same month a 
year ago was 36.6 per cent. The total for 
the four months was put at $1,241,382,195, 
a gain of 2.2 per cent. over last year’s 
aggregate for the same period. 

Commercial failures in March totaled 
1,939, according to R. G. Dun & Co., with 
liabilities of $37,188,622. These figures 
compare with 1,859 failures for $34,004,731 
in March, and 1,707 for $48,904,452 in 
April, 1924. 

New life insurance written during the 
first four months of the year amounted to 
$3,345,528,000, against $2,965,876,000 for 
the same period last year, a gain of 12.8 per 
cent. 

Transactions on the New York Stock 
Exchange during April totaled 25,097,100 
shares, an increase of 7,004,500 shares com- 
pared with a year ago and 3,650,200 shares 
compared with April, 1923. Daily aver- 
age trading was 1,003,884 shares. 

Sales at 523 retail stores during April 


’ in all sections of the country were 1.6 per 


cent. larger than in April, 1924. Of the 
total, 247 showed a larger volume of busi- 


* mess and 276 reported declines. Sales of 


mail order houses were 7 per cent. larger 
than last year, and buying at 5-and-10 cents 
stores was 10 per cent. greater. 

Domestic crude oil production at latest 
report is running at the average of 2,239,- 
651 barrels daily, an increase of 63,200 over 
the preceding week. Smackover heavy oil 
accounted for 358,785 barrels daily of the 
total. Gasoline stocks on April 1 totaled 
1,610,868,168 gallons, a gain of 39,464,000 
over a year ago. The stocks represent 80 
days’ supply. 

Following Columbia University’s inves- 
tigation into the alleged harmful qualities 
of leaded ethyl gasoline, the Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, a subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey and Gen- 
eral Motors, has withdrawn this product 
from the market. 

World consumption of copper in 1924 is 
given by the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics as 1,394,200 metric tons of 
2,204.6 pounds, against 1,246,600 in 1923. 
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World production for 1924 is placed at 
1,373,000 metric tons, against 1,286,600 in 
1923. 

Domestic production of cigarettes in 
March was the highest ever attained in 
that month and was 19 per cent. ahead of 
March, 1924, and 24 per cent. ahead of 
March, 1923. Output for the first three 
months of 1925 ran 13%4 per cent. ahead of 
the same period last year. The total for 
the quarter was 18,607,850,495 cigarettes. 

April automobile production totaled 
420,373 cars, the highest for any one month 
on record, the previous high point being 
404,450 in May, 1923. A substantial move- 
ment of automobiles to England has re- 
cently taken place in view of the tax of 
33 1-3 per cent. which will be imposed on 
imported automobiles after July 1. 

A suit has been filed in the Chancery 
Court at Jackson, Mississippi, against the 
Ford Motor Company, charging a criminal 
conspiracy to violate the state anti-trust 
laws and seeking to collect penalties total- 
ing $12,000,000. All Ford dealers in 
Mississippi and the banking institutions 
with which they transacted business are 
made co-defendants. The suit is based on 
the contract between the Ford Company 
and its dealers covering a fixed price at 
which the cars are to be sold. 

The Great Northern Railway is plan- 
ning to electrify 24 miles of road 
through the Cascades at a cost of $1,- 
000,000. Orders for four electric loco- 
motives costing $530,000 have been 
placed with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. This 
same company recently finished and 
tested a new electric locomotive with 
a rating of 7,125 horsepower, which 
makes it the most powerful locomotive 
ever built. It is the first of 12 ordered 
by the Virginian Railway for its $15,- 
000,000 electrification project between 

Mullens, West Virginia, and Roanoke, 
Virginia. The Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road is planning to build a 40-mile ex- 
tension to bring its lines into Fort 
Myers, Alabama. More than 300 citi- 
zens have subscribed to a fund of $175,- 
000 to assist in providing terminal sites for 
the line. The New York, Pittsburgh & 
Chicago has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
construct a new line across Pennsyl- 
vania. The present line is double track, 
but the new line, also of double track, 
will be so constructed that ultimately 
the company can have six tracks be- 
tween Pittsburgh and New York. 








Washington 














HE Government, through its diplo- 

matic representatives, has advised 
those countries which are debtors to the 
United States on account of the World 
War that the time seems to have arrived 
when negotiations looking to debt adjust- 
ment are in order. Great Britain, Hungary, 
Finland, Lithuania and Poland have com- 
pleted funding arrangements with the Debt 
Commission. Russia, Armenia and Liberia 
are not included in the present arrange- 
ments because their national status is not 
well defined. The nine nations affected, 
however, are France, which owes $3,924,- 
867,114; Italy, $2,080,780,147; Belgium, 
$459,919,945; Greece, $16,468,846; Ruma- 
nia, $44,451,166; Czecho-slovakia, $117,- 
374,917; Jugoslavia, $64,058,338; Esthonia, 




















ES—the Realtor is the creator of 

cities, but who created the Realtor? 
“Realtor” is a coined name. It was coined 
to identify only the members of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. 


But like all coined names, “Realtor” de- 
pended—and depends—for its success and 
popularity largely upon advertising. For 
the word is more effective when suffi- 
ciently advertised—-when a great majority 


-of the people become familiar with its 


meaning. | 

The task of making “Realtor” a familiar 
word—a word with a special significance 
—to all Detroiters was entrusted to the 
Campbell-Ewald Company— 


with the result that each day a larger 
share of the immense realty business of 
America’s fourth city is being handled by 
—Realtors! 


The Campbell-Ewald organization of 160 
people, owned entirely by the men who 
operate it, with a volume of business placing 
it among the first ten agencies in the country, 
is at your service to handle large or small 
accounts. At any time, anywheie, we'll be 
glad to talk with you. 








CAMPBELL-EW ALD COMPANY 


H. T. Ewald, Pres. 
Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 


J. Fred Woodruff, Treas. 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 


and Gen. Mgr. 


—Advertising Well Directed— 


New York 


General Offices: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Toronto Los Angeles 


San Francises 
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Endorsed By 
Public Confidence 


HE magnitude of the widespread dis- 
tribution of electric light and power 
securities clearly indicates that the safety 
and attractiveness of conservative in- 
vestments of this type receive the 
endorsement of investors of all classes. 


Our offerings of electric light and power 
securities comprise both conservative 
bonds and dividend paying stocks. Many 
of the issuing companies have been under 
our executive management for a long 
period of years. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


STONE & WEBSTER 









































INCORPORATSD 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Announcement 








E take pleasure in announcing the opening of 
a New York Office at One Wall Street. 


Intercontinental Securities, Limited, will henceforth 
deal exclusively in Government, Railroad, Public 
Utility, and Industrial Investments of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, specializing in 
Investment Trust Securities. 


INTERCONTINENTAL SECURITIES 5 
. ONE WALL STREET NEW YORK 
MONTREAL, .. QUEBEC PLATTSBURGH,.N. Y. OTTAWA 
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$17,794,020, and Latvia $6,225,873, a total 
of $6,731,940,999. No suggestion has been 
made that the American Government de. 
sires to force paynient and every consider. 
ation is being shown for .the financial ang 
economic distress of these debtor countries, 
However, the Government is seeking to im. 
press upon them that it expects some ex. 
changes with reference to debt adjustment, 

Representative. Bacharach of New Jer- 
sey, a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, has been in conference with the 
President in connection with a program of 
tax revision that contemplates a cut of ap- 
proximately $400,000,000 a year. If a sub- 
stantial treasury surplus is on hand at the 
end of the fiscal year, it is understood the 
Administration would support a tax reduc- 
tion plan. Mr. Bacharach advocates the 
reduction of surtaxes, abandonment of the 
levies on automobiles, jewelry, and motor 
boats and club dues, and substantial cuts 
in the charges on estates and transfers of 
property in the form of gifts. 

The Supreme Court has held that pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies as part of 
an estate are not subject to the Federal 
estate tax under the revenue act of 1918, if 
the policies were written prior to the time 
the act went into force. 

The new investigation into the oil lease 
cases centering about the Teapot Dome and 
the Elks Hills naval reserves has gotten 
under way in Washington under the direc- 
tion of Atlee Pomerene and Owen J. Rob- 
erts, special counsel for the Government. 
The new proceeding is the result of the 
decision of Chief Justice McCoy of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court in 
quashing the original indictments against 
A. B. Fall, Edward L. Doheny, E. L. Do- 
heny, Jr., and Harry S. Sinclair on charges 
of conspiracy to defraud the Government. 








International 

















Canada.—Favorable weather conditions 
are reported in the Prairie Provinces. 
Wheat seeding is practically completed in 
Manitoba and .Alberta, and coarse grain 
seeding is well under way throughout the 
district. 

The exports of Canadian farm products 
to the United States are less than they 
were two years ago, according to the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. For the six months 
ended with March, exports of farm prod- 
ucts totaled $22,379,917, against $30,841,119 
in the six months ended March, 1923. Be- 
fore the coming into force of either the 
Fordney Emergency Tariff or the present 
tariff, farm products exported’ to the 
United States totaled $130,517,281, these 
figures being for the six months ended 
March, 1921. The tariff has had a de- 
pressing effect on trade in all commodities 
with the United States, total exports for 
the 12 months ended with March being 
$13,000,000 less than in the preceding 12 
months, and imports were $90,000,000 less. 
At the same time, exports to the United 
Kingdom increased $35,000,000, while im- 
ports fell off only $2,000,000. 

Great Britain——The House of Commons 
has readopted the McKenna duties on 
motor cars, musical instruments, films and 
timepieces that were first introduced two 
or three years. ago, and subsequently drop- 
ped by the Labor Administration. The 
House has also voted to impose an excise 
duty on silk and artificial silk. American- 
made automobiles are being shipped to 
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Great Britain at the rate of 1,000 a day, as 
, result of the new import tax, which 
amounts to 33 1-3 per cent. The law be- 
comes effective July 1, although some pres- 
sure is being exerted to put it into force 
before that time. 

The Board of Trade figures for April 
give imports as £110,358,000, exports £60,- 
877,000 and re-exports £12,,410,000, against 
imports of £112,861,000, exports of £70,- 
303,000, re-exports of £12,776,000 in March. 

Increases of from 10 to 12 per cent. in 
prices of tires have been announced by sev- 


eral British manufacturers. 


France——The receipt of advice from 


| America that negotiations looking toward 


a settlement of the French debt to that 


» country has met with a serious effort on 


the part of the Government to satisfy her 
creditors. Foreign Minister Briand and 
Finance Minister Caillaux have been 
named by the Cabinet to work out plans 
which will be presented later to the Ameri- 
can Debt Funding Commission. A French 
Debt Funding Commission will be formed 
by these two ministers. Popular sentiment 
is not so favorable toward immediate steps 
in the direction of debt funding. The pub- 
lic is against a definite arrangement for 
the foreign war debt before being assured 
of payment by Germany. 

Germany.—Payments to the reparation 
account made to the Agent General for 
Reparations during April amounted to 
75,500,000 marks. Of this amount, Great 
Britain received 25,500,000, and France’s 
share was 33,000,000. France’s share in the 
Dawes plan receipts from September 1, 
1924, to May 1, 1925, has totaled 267,697,- 
382 gold marks, equivalent to over 1,000,- 
000,000 paper francs. Germany’s total pay- 
ments for the eight months are given as 
640,010,066 gold marks. 


The shipment of thousands of gallons of 
a cheap synthetic wood alcohol to America 
has resulted in the American wood alcohol 
industry applying to the Tariff Commission 
for protection. The present tariff is 12 
cents a gallon and the President can in- 
crease this to 18 cents under the present 
tariff law, if he finds conditions justify it. 
The German alcohol is quoted at about 35 
cents a gallon while the American product 
is quoted from 65 to 75 cents. 





Increased Output 
in Heavy Oil 
By Paul Wagner 


Fetroleum News 


HEN the petroleum production of 
United States fields reached 2,- 
182,850 barrels daily, in the week ended 
May 2, last, it had been exceeded only 
in the market-breaking year of 1923. 
There was this difference in the situa- 
tion, however, at the beginning of May 
—that the increase above the 2,000,000 
barrel mark daily in 1925 reflected 
entirely gains that have been made in 
crudes generally considered for fuel 
values mainly. In 1923, the record pro- 





Good Will 


for your firm 
this new way 


1925 MODEL 


A constant reminder, 
the best ad you 


can have! 





HOUSANDS of 


fore that brought such 


business men are ofimtesoint’s care-free writing. Auto- 
building new business, 7 : : point is light, constantly 
holding old, by thisnew | 3 Outstanding Exclusive | in service; your name is 
way ff advertising. Features there to remind him of 
They have found that 1 The famous “neutral zone” yon rw ae sales- 

a constant reminder of —an exclusive patent. When man couldn’t reach him. 
their firm, in the hands the lead is exhausted, the feeding Manufacturers,whole- 


of the people who influ- 
ence business, is the 
most economical way 
they can advertise. 


Hence today the 
Autopoint — 1925 model 
—is used more and more 
for this ‘‘good will’ ad- 
vertising. Whether you 


moving patts. 
send out ten, or one &P 





mechanism goes into neutral—it 
cannot “jam.” Thisis what breaks 
ordinary mechanical pencils. 
Bakelite barrel —an unchang- 
ing, onyx-like light-weight 
material—cannot dent, split or 
tarnish. Most beautiful sub- 
stance used for pencils. 
3 Sats smoothest working 
mechanism. Nothing com- 
plicated to go wrong—only two 


salers, retailers, bankers, 
have had amazing te- 
sults from Autopoint 
advertising. They call it 
“the finest pencil in the 
world.” Read its three 
outstanding, exclusive 
features. 


Today find out more 
about Autopoint. Mail 








hundred, or ten thou- 
sand, the effect on the 
individual recipient is the same. He gets 
a thrill out of owning such a superlatively 
fine pencil. 

Every time he writes with Autopoint, he 
thinks of you. For he neverhada pencil be- 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Without obligation, please rush sample of Autopoint Pencil, 1925 model, and prices, your 
business-building gift proposition, and full information. I attach business card or letterhead. 


Name 





us the coupon for prices, 
and descriptions of vari- 
ous styles. You owe it to yourself at least 
to learn of its new sales-possibilities. There 
is no obligation. We won’t send a sales 
man if you prefer. 


But mail that coupon now—TODAY. 
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PROPERTY VALUE 10 


times amount of mortgage 
debt. 





NET QUICK ASSETS 
162% of mortgage debt. 





BI-MONTHLY compulsory 
drawings at 11 points above 
present market. Five bonds 
will be drawn this month. 





NET EARNINGS over past 


24 years averaged 61% times 
interest and sinking fund 
requirements. 





These facts commend the purchase of 


RIMA 
STEEL CORPORATION 
First Mortgage 7% 


Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
Due 1955 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 
Circular on request 


F. J. LISMAN &° CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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duction figure resulted almost entirely 
from the development of flush Los An- 
geles Basin fields yielding high percent- 
ages of motor fuel recovery. 

The heavy crudes recently affecting 
the increased daily averages are not pro- 
fitable for gasoline yields except under 
cracking in pressure stills of the larger 
companies. Even though cracking 
yields would reach approximately 30 per 
cent. of the crude run, it is not probable 
that any large quantities will be utilized 
in pressure stills. It is more profitable 
to crack residue fuel from straight run 
refinery operations and permit such 
grades as Smackover to replace the 
other material on fuel commitments. 

With light crude production showing 
no gains at the present time the market 
situation has remained firmer than could 
have been normally expected with such 
a volume of oil coming above ground 
daily; and this in the face of the more 
than 500,000,000 barrels of storage stocks 
on hand, the total of which is now being 
increased, 

Including 225,000 barrels, or more, of 
daily imports from Mexico, the daily av- 
erage crude available in the United 
States exceeds 2,400,000 barrels. Earlier 
estimates that there can be no shortage 
of raw material in 1925 already have been 
fulfilled. 


Review and Fore- 
cast in Cotton 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


EARISH sentiment was in the as- 
B cendency during the first half of 
May, and most of the developments 
favored the short seller. The result 
was that prices fell to the lowest levels 
of the season for both old and new 
crop positions. 

The first of the developments to start 
prices on the down-grade was a state- 
ment from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which raised its 
estimate of world production of cotton 
from 23,900,000 to 24,700,000. The greater 
part of this increase came from rais- 
ing its figures on the American crop. 
from its December estimate of 13,153,- 
000 bales to 13,619,000, the amount actu- 
ally ginned. Small increases were made 
in other crops. 

These figures were accepted every- 
where as showing an abundance of sup- 
plies, as the total exceeded last year’s 
production something over 5,000,000 
bales, and was a million larger than the 
average of the previous five years. 

The next unsettling influence was 
the breaking of the drought over most 
of the Southwest and general and badly 
needed rains over the central and 
Eastern cotton belt. 

These were preceded and followed by 
private predictions of increases in acre- 
age, ranging from 4 to 8 per cent. 

Such additions to the cotton area as 
are predicted indicate that anywhere 
from 43,000,000 to 45,000,000 acres may 
be planted. The area planted in cotton 
last year, according to latest figures of 
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..-In Los Angeles 


and elsewhere this emblem 
identifies the Citizens Banks, 
with their Comprehensive 
Service through 23 offices, all 
in metropolitan Los Angeles. 
-- For 35 years these institu- 
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the growth and progress of 
the Community and have 
been important factors in 
its development. 
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Dividends on this 
714% Investment 


Earned 3 Times Over 


More than $5,000,000 in divi- 
dends was paid by Cities Serv- 
ice Company in 1924 on its 
Preferred Stock. The Company 
earned, over and above all ex- 
penses, taxes and interest pay- 
ments, $14,845,773, or about 
three times the amount neces- 
sary to pay these dividends. 


The Company’s 15th Annual 
Report, just issued, clearly 
shows the safety and desirabil- 
ity of Cities Service Preferred 
Stock. At its present price this 
security yields 7% per cent. 


Send for copy of the Annual 
Report and illustrated booklet 
P-16 describing the $550,000,000 
organization behind Cities Service 
Preferred Stock. 





6 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Branches In Principal Citles 
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the Department of Agriculture, was 
41,390,000. Of this, 40,115,000 was culti- 
yated throughout the season and picked. 

The actual amount of land planted 
and cultivated in cotton last year will 
not be known until June 2, when the 
Government will make known its final 
estimate of the acreage. As the final 
figures will be obtained from an actual 
survey made through a jargeé number 
of canvassers, they may vary consider- 
ably from previous estitmates. 

All of the reports compiled by the 
Census Bureau on cotton acreage have 
been connsiderably less than those es- 
timated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is therefore possible that the 
forthcoming report on acreage, which 
is obtained under similar conditions to 
census figures, may likewise be less 
than those previously issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

As the acreage of the previous year 
forms the basis for estimatinng the in- 
crease for the current season, ideas as 
to the actual acreage may be modified 
after the June report. 

The general expectation of a record 
acreage and probability that this points 
to another large crop, regardless of the 
weather, was the heaviest weight on 
the market. 


Estimates Often Misleading 


Records of the past, however, show 
that a large acreage does not of itself 
produce a big crop. Neither does a high 
condition estimate on May 25 point to 
a big one. 

For instance, on May 25, 1918, the 
Government made the condition of the 
crop 82.3. The acreage that year was 
37,207,000, and yield only: 11,906,000 
bales, due to an extensive drought in 
Texas. In 1920 the May condition was 
62.4, the lowest on record. The yield 
that year was 13,271,000 bales on an 
acreage of 37,043,000. 

If the, first estimate comes under the 
ten-year average of 71.9, it is apt to 
have a stimulating effect on bullish 
sentiment, especially if it comes much 
under that figure. 

A low estimate will undoubtedly be 
accepted as raising a serious doubt as 
tc the outcome of the crop almost at 
the start, in view of the great shortage 
in soil moisture in Texas and some 
other parts of the Western belt, with 
the hot, dry days of July and August 
ahead of it. 

On the other hand a high condition 
estimate will encourage bearish aggres- 
siveness and probably result in a 
further lowering of values. 

The records for 25 years show that 
the lowest prices of the season are usu- 
ally made during May, when optimism 
as to the crop outlook is at the highest. 

The low prices of May were consid- 
erably under the cost of production, as 
calculated by the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. This Bu- 
reau estimates last year’s production 
cost between 20 and 25 cents a pound, 
or an average of 22 1-2 cents. It esti- 
mates this year’s crop will probably 
cost more. 

No crop has ever gone through a 
season without a number of crop scares 
and there is no reason why this one 
should prove an exception. 

I am inclined to the belief that the 
low prices of the season will be made 


during May or early June and that the . 


tendency of values, as we get closer to 
July and August, will be upward. 





NORTON FLOORS 


Developed For The Subway— 
Adopted by Industry 


Norton tile was first made in an 
attempt to solve the problem of the 
subway stairs where the daily 
traffic of thousands scuffed away 
the toughest of stair tread ma- 
terials, necessitating frequent re- 
placements, and where the cost of 
slipping accidents had become, a 
matter of deep concern. 































































Much the same problem is present 
in industry. There are stairways, 
passages or ramps in nearly every 
plant where heavy foot or truck 
traffic causes abnormal wear and 
where the prevention of slipping 
accidents is an economic necessity. 
The use of Norton Floors is solv- 
ing the problem in industry as it 
has in the subway. 





One of the latest subway installations of 


; Norton Floors, Alundum Stair Tile on 
The variety of types of Norton Floors the steps of the Lawrence Street 
makes it possible to select one to meet Station, Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
the individual requirements of practically Corporation. 


any job. In all types the unusual 
durability and the permanently slip- 


proof surface is due to the use of the Types of Norton Floors 
electric furnace abrasive trademarked ~ 
“Alundum” and long used in the well- Alundum Floor and Stair Tile 
known Norton Grinding Wheels. Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile 
= Alundum Mosaic Treads 

Send for our booklet, “Norton Floors”, Alundum Aggregates 

and let us tell you which type of floor Alundum Aggregate Tile and 


is best adapted to your needs. Treads 


NORTON COMPANY WORCESTER, MASS. 
New York Chicago Detroit OF, Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. 


T-122 


Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 

















‘Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
Convertible Class “‘A’’ Stock 


Listed on New York Curb 
There are over 18,000 Motion Picture Theaters in tke U. S. 
Approximately 6,090,000 people go to the “mov-e3” every day 


Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., is one of the leading 
producers and distributors of feature films. 
The Class A (Preferred) Stock, paying cumu- 
lative dividends of $1.50 per share, 
yields nearly 10% at market prices 





Descriptive circular F.M.-21 upon request 


McClure, Jones & Reed 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway New York 
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AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Copies of the Annual Report for 1924 of the American Power & Light Company 
are now available for distribution and will be mailed upon request. 


Included in the report is the following information: 


American Power & Light Company’s Operating Subsidiaries at the close of 1924 
were serving a total of 486 communities in the States of Arizona, Florida, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, Washington and Wisconsin. 
The total population served was estimated at 2,387,000. 


The Operating Subsidiaries supplied electric power and light service to 440 com- 
munities, manufactured gas service to 41 communities, natural gas service to 5 com- 


munities, water service to 8 communities, railway service to 3 communities and ice 
service to 61 communities. 


The Operating Subsidiaries had a total of 557,678 consumers, of whom 363,519 
were supplied with electric power and light service. 


The properties owned by the companies included electric generating stations 
having a total installed generating capacity of 356,077 kilowatts, with 118,000 kilo- 
watts additional capacity under construction, 4,458 miles of high voltage transmis- 
sion lines and 5,954 miles of electric distributing system. 


hours. 


71 Broadway 








During 1924 the electric generating station output was 1,336,495,100 kilowatt 


Gross earnings for 1924 of the Operating Subsidiaries aggregated $42,078,837. 
Of the total gross earnings, 72% was derived from electric power and light service, 
21% from gas service and 7% from miscellaneous service. 
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Do Bonds You Buy 


Increase in Safety 
Year by Year b4 


There are bonds which are 
not only safe when issued but 
actually become safer year by 
year. Send for free booklet 
describing this preferred 
type of investment. 


Complimentary copy sent on request 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
657 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 
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A Big 
BULL MARKET 
In Public Utilities ? 


Since 1920, conditions have become increasingly 
favorable to public utility operation, but public 
a still yield 6%% to better 
n n 
Does this high yield spell further opportunities 
and a big bull movement ahead or is great 
discrimination necessary today? 
Our latest bulletin on public utilities discusses 
these questions. Send for it. 


Simply ask for FJ-1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








A Successful Method 
of . 


Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents. 
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WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway 


STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed sstatis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 











We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
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72 W. AdamsSt. 4568 Broadway 409E. 35th St. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 








Stock Par Amt. Out. Book Earns’ Latest Earns Paid Price Prices Pres. Yield 
000 omit Val. 1924 m=months Div. Since Range 1925 Prices % 
Lehigh Valley......... $50 ee) rere $3.50 1911 87-40; °15-’24 8254- 69 80 4.40 
Lima Locomotive....... No i a i > rrr 4 1923 75-52; ’22-'24 7434- 61% 62 6.45 
Se Serr No 1961® 2 ZT Cikceese 2 1923 36-10; ’20-'24 2934- 22 29 ~=7.10 
hd ach aatarns das No  —_— i roe - i 28- 6; °19-’24 9%- 6 7 nigh 
Louisville & Nashville.. 100 ee ks eee 6 1923 155-85; °15-’24 11714-106 111 5.40 
ake TIMES. 00 cescces No 340* 81 16.19 4.35, 3 m 6 1923 119-25; ’21-’24 16634-117 165 = 3.65 
Market St. Ry., pr. pfd. 100 11,618 100 803  ~...... - * ase 87-27; °21-’24 56 - 43% 52 a 
Maxwell Motors “A”... 100 182535 10 80 ...... os sake 84-36; ’21-’24 111 - 745 109 
Mexican Seaboard..... No , _ ii Sire ue Keine 36- 6; ’22-’24 22%-11% 16 
Middle States Oil...... 10 29,784 6 ce |||” hele ne Pine 72- 1; ’20-24 1%- %&% 1 
Missouri Pacific, pfd.... 100 71,800 ... eee 5b icin 74-22; °17-'24 83%4- 71 78 bak 
Montana Power......... 100 49,633 105 4.49 1.64, 3 m 4 1924 115-42; ’15-’24 86%4- 64 81 4.95 
Montgomery Ward..... 10 11,413 - GH - abeces a ee 48-12; ’19-’24 5554- 41 53 kak 
Nash Motors.......... No 273* 70 29.95! 10.36, 3 m 118 1924 204-75; ’23-’24 375%-193% 375 2.95a 
National Biscuit........ 25 51,163 39 5.46 1.19, 3m 4a 1923 77-38; ’23-'24 75 - 65 66 6.10 
National Lead.......... 100 y Ye ae * ©) 8 1923 169-38; ’16-’24 1667%%-138% 148 5.40 
N. Y. Airbrake........ No le a Sr 4 1923 57-25; ’22-’24 56%4- 433% 46 8.70 
New York Central..... 100 - eee: eee 7 1923 120-63; ’15-’24 12434-113% 117 6.00 
y. Cai & Mt Le...s 100 | el err 6 1923 128-67 ; ’23-’24 137%4-120 124 4.85 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart... 100  - AP i er 89-10; ’15-’24 3634- 28 32 ‘on 
Norfolk & Western.... 100 Se est {RB Oo ~~ netoes 88 1916 147-84; ’15-’24 1345£-123%4 130 6.158 
North American........ 10 28,524 ja | sawn 3.40 1924 45-17; ’'23-'24 50%- 41% 49 7.00 
Northern Pacific........ 100 248,000 ... ere 5 1902 119-50; °15-'24 713%4- 58% 62 8.05 
Owens Bottle........... 25 16,513 34 4.26 1.20, 3 m 3 1923 74-25; °18-’24 50%- 421% 47 #640 
Pacific Gas & Elec...... 100 47,796 82 883  ...... 8 1923 105-41; °19-’24 10934-10234 108 7.40 
Pacific Oil........%.. No 3,500* 19 See «ss waesous z 1921 69-28; 21-24. 65%4- 52% 59 5.40 
Packard Motor......... 10 23,770 15 1.55¢ 1.08, 6 m 1.508 1924 20- 5; ’21-’24 2334- 15 23 ~=—s- 6.50 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”... 50 81,971 55 7.96" 4.34,9 m 6 1925 112-34; °20-'24 84%4- 63% 78 7.708 
Pennsylvania R. R...... 50 499,266 ... aia ES 3 1923 60-32; °16-’24 487%%- 42% 44 6.80 
Pere Marquette......... 100 45,046 ... Bere 4 1923 73-10; 17-24 72 - 62% 63 6.35 
Philadelphia Co......... 50 46,443 72 erent + 1924 57-22; °15-'24 59%- 51% 57 7.00 
Pierce-Arrow ......... No 250* Nil Nil Nil, 3 m oa bonis 16- 6; ’23-’24 20%4- 10% 20 om 
> %'%3 A eer 100 ; : ae a eel és il 75-22; °18-’24 73%- 63 68 a 
_... fm Pressed Steel Car....... 100 12,500 220 oo) amen ween a ee 114-39; 16-24 69 - 52% 54 — 
Public Service, N. J.... No a Tr 5 1923 70-39; ’23-'24 7234- 62% 71 7.05 
4 & eprrrrrr 100 cS i) ere 8 1900 177-88; °15-’24 15134-129 138 =: 55.80 
Oe ERT prem No S a a |) rere ‘na swen 67- 6; °19-’24 77%- 483% 56 or 
Railway St. Spgs....... 100 13500 FB GEE os neceee 8 1919 137-45; 18-24 14194-122% 126 6.35 
os isse nace aia 50 70,000... a rere 4 1913 115-52; ’15~24 82%- 6934 79 5.05 
Republic Ir. & St....... 100 30,000 214 0.55 125, 3a os eae 145-40; °18-’24 633%%- 42% 45% ... 
Ray Cons. Copper....... 10 30,772 i rer th bwee 32-10; °15-'24 17%- 11% 14 il 
m L.-Ben BPeOe....05.. 100 a. <«s “eee whewes 5 1925 65- 9; °17-'24 83%- 57% 83 6.00 
4 St. L.-Southwestern..... 100 +. ar Ss me xin 56-11; ’15-’24 5334- 44% 48 ‘Ke 
t Seaboard Air Line, pfd.. 100 23,894 ... C—O ss seen 45- 3; ’15-’24 48 - 35 46 ee 
Sears-Roebuck ......... 100 100,000 96 1703 3 ...... 6 1924 243-54; °15-’24 1727%-147% 169 3.55 
Sitclair Gons. Oil......... No 4,492 48 Me | séewan a pind 64-15; 719-’24 247%- 17 20 on 
Sloss-Sheffield ......... 100 i! 2»... Sarre 6 1924 93-24; °15-’24 97 -80% 85 7.05 
Southern Pacific........ 100 344,381 ... ey.) - chiaces 6 1905 118-68; ’15-’24 1083%- 9854 102 5.90 
Southern Railway...... 100 PO ae) rere § 1922 80-13; °15-'24 9634-77543 92 5.45 
Standard Gas & El..... No Sr” 2h GRE lkswses 3 1924 42- 8; °19-'24 52%- 40% 50 6.00 
— Standard Oil, N. J..... 25 502099 2% 2.10% ...... 1 1912 50-16; 13-24 471%4- 38% 43 2.30 
Stewart-Warner ....... No 600* 39 5.84 2.17, 3 m 5 1923 124-21; '20-’24 777%- 55 69 7.20 
Studebaker Corp....... No 1875 46 681 1.84, 3 m 4 1922 60-18; °19-24 47 -41% 45 8.90 
Texas Company........ 25° 164,450 39 402  ...... 3 1921 53-29; ’20-’'24 49 - 423%, 45 6.65 
Texas & Pacific........ 100 . |), eee ne a ewe 70- 7; °15-’24 58%- 43% 53 mee 
Tobacco Products....... 100 FF a a: ee 6 1924 80-47; ’22-’24 8014- 70 76 = 7.85 
Union Pacific.......... 100 oe st oe | | séenes 10 1917, 155-101; ’15-’24 153%-133% 138 7.25 
mitted Preit. ..sss0c0000 100 100000 151 1729 3 ...... 10 1922 224-52; ’15-’24 231 -204% 214 4.65 
U. S. Cast Ir. Pipe..... 100 =! See - paca! 170- 8; 715-24 250 -131% 143 we 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol..... 100 24,000 163 1147 ...... " wie 171-35; ’16-’24 90 - 76 rer 
U. S. Realty & Imp.... 100 21,876 147 1645 1046,9 m 8 1923 143-17; °19-’24 14734-114% 139 5.75 
U. S. BGP... ccdccces 100 81,000 156 390 ...... a a 145-23; °15-'24 4734- 33% 45 a 
fs Seer 100 508,302 273 11.77 293, 3 m 78 1924 137-70; °16-’24 12954-11234 116 6.008 
tah Commer... c..0.00 10 16,245 42 RES LS 4 1923 130-41; °15-’24 92 - 82 87 4.60 
Wabash, pfd. “A”....... 100 68,034... | Wanaee 5 1925 61-17; 719-24 67%- 553%, 66 7.50 
Western Pacific, pfd.... 100 | ee 6 1921 86-35; 17-24 100 - 84% 91 6.60 
West. Maryland, 2nd pfd. 100 9999 ... a... - mkees a ue 40-11; 17-24 26%- 16 22 — 
Western Union......... 100 99.787 164 1337 ...... 7 1918 121-76; ’16-’24 135 -116% 133 5.25 
Westinghouse Air Brk.. 50 c i we, Serre 6 1923 143-76; 15-24 114 - 97 101 5.95 ; 
Westinghouse El. & Mfg. 50 114,504 68 9.018 ...... 4 1920 75-32; ’15-'24 84 - 66% 74 540 
White Motors.......... 50 25,000 64 817 3 ...... 4 1917 86-29; °17-'24 76 -57% 68 5.90 
Wilson & Co.......... No zo2* 135 888 __.,.... ea oven 105- 4; °17-'24 1334 55% - 6 pee 
Willys-Overland ....... 5 11,323 9 Nil 1.22,3.m a iets 40- 5; °17-'24 24%4- 9% 22 “ 
Woolworth, F. W...... 25 2 Bee. «s- asanee 3 1924 127-50; 18-24 128%-112% 126 2.40 
Worthington Pump...... 100 i a” Seer 117-20; °15-’24 7934- 36% 39 


(*) Number of shares. (a) Party extra. (b) None being paid, accumulation $32.50. (c) Year ended August 31, 1924. (d) None bein id, etait 
tion $16.50. (e) Year ended July 31, 1924. (f) Year ended April 30, 1924. (g) Year ended March 31, 1924. (h) Estimate for full year 1924, Based on income 
for twelve months ended December 31, 1924. (i) Year ended November 30, 1924. (j) Eighteen months ended December 31, 1924. (k) 1923. 
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Business Men 


Should Not 
—Gamble fo 


HORT swing specula- 
tion means the risk- 
ing of your funds 

with big odds continually 
against you. 


But the business man who 
knows the principle of 
choosing intrinsic values 
that will increase over the 
long swing, viz: buying 
stocks when they are in a 
real depression and hold- 
ing them until their 
values are generally rec- 
ognized—has many oppor- 
tunities for service to his 


community and profit to 
himself. 


To help the business man 
ferret out these intrinsic 
values is the business of the 
Babson Financial Service. 


How you can use the 
Babson method in mak- 
ing your funds grow is ex- 
plained ina recent Babson 
booklet entitled, “Should 
Business Men Buy Stocks?” 


Use the memo, please ! 


BABSONS 
REPORTS 


The 
BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park., Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


; MEMO for Your Secretary 

Write Babson Statistical 

$  Organization,Babson Park, 

Mass., as follows: Without 

chargeor obligation, please 

send Letter No. F-35 and 

booklet “Should Business 
Men Buy Stocks?” 


Bassons Rerorrs 


in aalli 
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Charles A. Stone, chairman of Stone 
& Webster, one of the largest public util- 
ity management firms in the United 
States, recently said: 


“The outlook for 
public utilities for 
the next two or 
three years is ex- 
ceedingly bright. 
Use of light and 
power is increasing 
all over the world. 
This will cause 
public utility com- 
panies to increase 
their already heavy earnings. Our own 
companies are running ahead of last year 
and I think that is true generally of all 
utility companies.” 





F. H. Bedford, Sr., vice-president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
just before sailing for Europe, said: 

“I am very optimistic on the oil outlook. 
We are doing an enormous business in 
Germany and I look for a further increase. 
The situation has been encouraging.” 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, in 
discussing the tax situation, said: 

“The levy of an income tax at proper 
rates is a fair and economically sound 
means of raising the immense revenue re- 
quired for the operation of the Govern- 
ment. But the tax must not be levied at 
rates so high as to hamper business, slacken 
initiative, distort investment, and encourage 
avoidance of the tax. If the position of 
the income tax is to be made secure, we. 
must preserve its essential integrity. 
We must give to the country a law 
which closes the most obvious doors of 
escape from taxation, without at the 
same time exposing the law to con- 
tempt by loading it down with com- 
plicated provisions, aimed at, but un- 
successful, in stopping tax avoidance.” 


J. M. Kurn, president of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway, recently said: 

“The general outlook for our system is 
very good. Unless something unforeseen 
happens, 1925 earnings will be better than 
those of 1924. Surplus for the first three 
months was about equal to that of the 
first six months of 1924, and the first 
three months are always the poorest 
months. The road and equipment both 
were never in better shape.” 


Franklin Simon, New York merchant, 
states: 


“In April last year, our corporation 
showed an increase of $435,000 over 
April, 1923. We are showing a con- 
tinuous increase this year. February gain- 
ing $100,000, March $200,000, and April 
$52,000. These results show that there is 
no drop in business, that conditions are 
sound, and the public is buying freely. We 
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) WHAT THE 
p LEADERS SAY 


must take into consideration, that, in our 
line. of endeavor, merchandise is now sell. 
ing 10 to 15 per cent. lower in price than 
the identical qualities that were sold 
in 1924. Therefore, it requires a great 
many more units to maintain the same 
dollar volume.” 


James Speyer, banker, upon his return 
from a two months’ trip to Europe, said: 
“General economic. conditions in Ger- 
many appear to be improving. People 
are hard at work, and since the stabil- 


ization of their 
currency, which, 
thanks to the safe. 
guards of the 
Dawes plan, prom- 
dises to remain 
stable, they have 
begun to save, as 
is evidenced by 
the increase in 
esavings bank de- 
posits. What the German people need now 
is more working capital and some encour- 
agement from the outside world to further 
improve their financial and economic con- 
dition, which, in turn, would help more 
than anything else to strengthen the new 
republican form of government.” 





M. E. Forbes, president of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company, in an ex- 
clusive interview, said: 


“Conditions in those industries which 
serve as indices to the nation’s industrial 
health lead us to believe that we can 
confidently look for continued activity in 


the manufacturing and marketing of auto- 
motive products. 


“The improvement in the situation of 
the farmers, the decrease in unemployment, 
the increased production of steel, iron and 
other basic industrial ores, the heightened 
commercial activity as reflected in freight 
car loadings—these and other factors point 
strongly to an increasing buying power. 


“As you know, the automobile indus- 
try ranks first among all United States 
manufactures, rated according to whole- 
sale value of production, and therefore, 
the industry’s record for the first four 


months this year is of unusual signifi- 
cance. 


“For instance, April recorded a de- 
cided expansion in operations for the 
automobile industry in general. Reports 
show a gain of about 16 per cent, as 
compared with March. A year ago, 
April decreased 2 per. cent. under the 
March production. 


“In our own case, Pierce-Arrow ship- 
ments since the opening of the spring 
season have been the largest of any 
months in the history of the company’s 
domestic shipments.” 
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Textile Industry 
Continues Spotty 

By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, “Textile World” 


ACK of enthusiasm and optimism 

characterizes the whole textile trade. 
Isolated spots which show a slight im- 
provement for a short time come into 
evidence now and again but the gen- 
eral tone of all textile markets is weak 
and unsatisfactory. If one thing more 
than another dominates the thought of 
leaders in the industry, it is the mat- 
ter of over-production. It is admitted 
that if mills, whether cotton, woolen or 
silk, were run to capacity, they would 
be more than able to supply the de- 
mands of the country. Some place this 
over-ability as high as 25 per cent. and 
as long as buying continues on its pres- 
ent basis the various sections of the 
industry are bound to be weak and 
irregular unless this percentage of 
curtailment is instituted. It is surpris- 
ing, in view of the lethargic condition of 
the trade, that so few of the important 
mills of the country are curtailing to 
any marked extent. Of course their 
operation is not up to full capacity but 
at the same time no definite stand has 
been taken concerning a shut-down of 
plants and machinery is running to a 
surprising extent. 


Uncertain Cotton Crop 


In the cotton goods field staple print 
cloths have moved in fair volume during 
certain parts of the month but there has 
been no continuous flow of orders on 
this or other qualities of staple fabrics 
due to the disconcerting irregularity of 
the raw material. Views regarding the 
future of raw cotton differ materially. 
It is not expected that any marked 
change will be witnessed before definite 
figures are quoted on acreage. These 
are more or less hazy to-day but the pre- 
vailing thought is that a large acreage 
will be planted and so far conditions 
have been favorable to an early crop, 
where planting has been done. It would 
be hard to visualize a combination of 
weather conditions such as obtained last 
year and consequently a good many pre- 
dict that the current crop cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be equal 
to that of last year. The influence of 
the boll weevil is another factor that 
few are willing to forecast but here 
again conditions are not likely to equal 
those of last year as preventives of the 
spread of this menace. All things con- 
sidered the consensus of opinion leans 
toward a smaller crop than last year 
and eventually a higher price, on fall 
options at least. In the meantime it is 
not too much to expect some serious 
dips that may have a further weakening 
influence on prices. 

In both cotton yarn and piece goods 
the prices which are generally quoted 
today leave little margin of profit, based 
on replacement costs. At the same time 
manufacturers are reaching a _ point 
where they believe it is nearly time to 
buy at least a fair proportion of their 
cotton requirements. They figure that 
while there may be lower prices, May 
has been the best month for a series of 









HEN you send a package by parcel post 
it takes its chance with countless others. 


For a few cents you can insure yourself against re- 
placement costs if it is lost, damaged or destroyed 
in the mails. Inquire about North America Parcel 
Post Insurance, Coupon Books and rates. 


Insurance Company of 
<« North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
— — leonall ae 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. F-61 
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What About Copper? 


Earnings of prominent companies in the first quarter 
indicated large consumption. With growing stability 
in Europe and an active demand at home, the copper 
metal and share outlook is worthy of study. The 
situation will be discussed in a series of articles in 


The Wall Street News 


Published daily by 


The New York News Bureau Association 
42-44 New Street New York City 
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TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 
42-44 New Street, New York City 


Enclosed you will find $2.50 covering trial subscription for three months. 
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INTEREST 


(6% or 7%) 
Full be t, lvoe is 
one ‘our tinguishing 
Marks of Miller First Mortgage 


Bonds. Before you invest again 
you should know about all four. 


Interest rates are not the same all 
over the country—some are higher, 
some lower. The owner of Miller 
Bonds knows that he is getting 
the best rate obtainable on high- 
grade, first mortgage security. 
Whatever rate the borrower pays, 
the investor receives—in full. 


The Four Distinguishing Marks 
will help you to invest wisely. 
Mail the coupon today for Folder 
B-1011. 
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Géc MILLER & CO. 
30 East Pyeng York 
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Distinguishing Marks, and circular 
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No investor ever lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds. 
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years in which to buy cotton and while 
unwilling to satisfy their entire require- 
ments for the year they argue that with 
a part of their needs covered they could 
average down if cotton should decline, 
while their position would be so much 
the better should an advance take place. 
This policy in itself may cause a firm- 
ness in the cotton market for it is 
coming to be generally accepted. 

In a few quarters and on a restricted 
number of fabrics business shows an 
improvement in the woolen goods divi- 
sion. It is confined, however, to woolens 
as against the inert condition of wor- 
steds, both in men’s and women’s wear. 
Clothiers who have gone on the road re- 
port a satisfactory demand from their 
customers for the most part. If this 
early business is a fore-runner of con- 
tinued demand from the retailer the 
influence of such operations should be 
reflected back into the primary market. 
Manufacturers feel that wool has nearly 
if not quite touched bottom and that 
a reaction is due although no radical 
up-turn is anticipated. Considerable 
criticism is heard with regard to the 
sale of stock goods and terms that are 
made by leading concerns. It is possi- 
ble, according to these reports, for the 
clothier to buy his next spring needs 
on staples at 10 per cent. discount from 
the regular price and with December dat- 
ing. Such procedure is necessarily dis- 
concerting to competitors who are striv- 
ing to hold prices at their present level. 
The buyer is demanding recessions and 
if pressure is continued long enough he 
may be successful. It is argued by the 
producer however that the drop in wool 
was long since discounted and that it 
is impossible to register any commen- 
surate decline in merchandise to that 
which has occurred in the raw material 
market. 

The bloom is off the demand for silks. 
While little change in raw material has 
occurred outside of crepes the broad 
silk market has quieted very perceptibly. 
Under such conditions it is unlikely that 
the operation of mills can be continued 
in any such manner as during the last 
month or more. This in itself may have 
a weakening influence on raw material, 
though the situation abroad is likely to 
exercise greater control. 





A Correction 


In connection with a photograph of 
the inventor of the Spencer Thermostat 
in our May 1 issue, the impression was 
given that the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company purchased 
the exclusive rights to this device, 
whereas, we are informed, the thermo- 
stat for domestic gas water heaters 
shown in the illustration is owned and 
controlled exclusively by the Spencer 
Thermostat Company. The Westing- 
house Company purchased merely the 
exclusive right for electrical appliances 
in the United States. 





Farr & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, are calling 
attention to the present low prices of sugar 
in an analysis of the world production and 
indicated consumption in which it is 
said that “many in the sugar trade and 
students of the market are wondering 
if the fall in price has not been too dras- 
tic and has. not over-discounted the esti- 
mates of increased production.” 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Spring Rally Carries Averages Above January 
High—Will the Market Go Higher? 


By J. G. Donley 





VERAGE price of fifty active 
stocks, half industrials and half 


A 


rails, as shown in the chart above, has 
climbed back to within two points of 


the March high. In actual figures the 
50-stock average has risen nearly to 
112, as compared with a low point close 
to 101 on March 30. The high point 
of January was 109.05 and the March 
high was 112.85. 

It was said here in Forbes for April 15: 
“As applied to the speculative market, 
so long as business does not slip back- 
ward with the unfolding of Spring— 
so long as it maintains an even keel 
or improves a little—there will be room 
for a Spring rally in stocks which might 
run to im, ortant proportions. It is not 
likely to reach the average high of 
March, but it might get back to the 
high of January. 

Will the market now go higher? 

New highs for the year are being 
made nearly every day in specially fa- 
vored stocks, such as some of the 
motors and public utilities, and some of 
these securities seem likely to be car- 
ried to unreasonably high levels before 
their advances are checked by broad- 
scale profit-taking. But if the market as 
a whole is to be carried above the 
March high level, bullish enthusiasm 
must spread to other groups and there 
must be established a broad basis for 
optimism in the general business situa- 
tion. 

The motors have won special favor 
because the industry entered the 1925 
buying season in unusually good shape, 
having been moved to reduce finished 
inventories and build up quick assets as 
a result of 1924 disappointments. And 
the buying demand has exceeded ex- 
pectations, this development, because of 
the inside position of the big producers, 
finding immediate reflection in factory 
production schedules and manufactur- 
ers’ profits. The electric power utilities 
have been specially favored, not so 
much because of present excellent earn- 
ings results, as because of long-range 


plans for consolidations and regroup- 
ings into super-power systems. 

While these two groups have occu- 
pied the center of the speculative stage, 
there has been a definite tendency to- 
ward an improved outlook for oils, for 
leathers, for rubbers, for coppers, and 
for steels. 

There has never been any real doubt 
as to the outlook for rails, but there 
has been some disappointment as. to 
merger possibilities because of the long- 
drawn-out Nickel Plate negotiations. 
Undoubtedly several rail merger schemes 
are in the incubator, and although there 
will be hitches and disagreements and 
postponements, some of these will be 
hatched out during 1925. It seems 
likely that last year’s upturn in railroad 
stocks was only the beginning of a ma- 
jor forward movement, and that the cul- 
mination of this movement is still sev- 
eral months off. 

With signs of peak production being 
passed in the latest flush field, and with 
the season of high gasoline consumption 
at hand, the oil industry is facing bet- 
ter times. The leather industry has 
worked off surplus stocks and is feeling 
an increasing export demand. Crude 
rubber has advanced a little too wildly 
for the good of the tire industry, but it 
should settle down, and tire manufac- 
turers are believed to be well stocked 
with raw material. The copper indus- 
try is improving slowly, but it is moving 
in the right direction. Steel production 
is likely to increase, rather than de- 
crease within the next few months. 

The most encouraging factor in the 
general business situation is the revival 
of strength in the grain markets. An- 
other year of profitable prices for grain, 
along with good or fair crops, will 
bring the farmer back to his old status 
as the keystone of the arch of national 
prosperity. 

There seem to be many reasons why 
the market should go higher, subject to 
corrective reactions whenever the pace 
becomes too fast. 
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California? 


F you are thinking of a 
I westward trip or of mak- 

ing California your per- 
manent home, we will be glad 
to furnish you information 
regarding any part of the 
state particularly the 
southern half from Fresno to 
the Mexican line, which is 
covered by these institutions. 


# 


ThE First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PACIFIC- SOUTHWEST 7:23 BANK 
i First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


THESE three institutions are identical 
in ownership. Their Aggregate Re- 
sources are $287,844,098.18 as of April 
6, 1925; of which $96,151,929.95 are those 
of The First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, $191,092,168.23 of the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, and 
$600,000, the capital and surplus of the 
First Securities Company. 
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| About Important People 











ILLIAM A. PHILLIPS, a senior 
partner of Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, was elected a director of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York. 


Edward A. Fitch has been elected a 
vice-president of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany. 

Richard A. Swarthout has been elected 
a director of the Pierce Petroleum Cor- 
poration. 


H. W. Doremus, formerly senior part- 
ner of the advertising agency of Dore- 
mus & Morse, has become associated 
with Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, 
Inc. 


Hunter S. Marston of Blair & Com- 
pany, Inc., was elected a director of the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Consolidated. 


Homer P. Snyder and Chester H. 
Westfall were elected directors of the 
Marland Oil Company. 

Hugh Morrow, formerly operating 
vice-president, was elected president of 
the Sloss-Sheffieid Steel & Iron Com- 
pany. 

E. C. Waldvogel, a director of Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company, and 
R. A. Corroon, president of the New 
York Fire Insurance Company, have 
been elected directors of the Bankstocks 
Corporation. 

The New York Stock Exchange seat 
of Newton E. Stout, deceased, has been 
transferred to Edward B. Carson and 
that of J. Nelson Broland to Henry 
Steel Roberts. The consideration in 
each case was $104,000, unchanged from 
last previous sale. 

Julius Kruttschnitt has retired as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Southern Pacific Company, having 
reached the age of seventy, the limit 
established by the pension rules. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt has been connected with 
the road for forty-eight years. 

H. P. Gallager, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Company, has been elected a director 
of the Wisconsin Central Railroad. 

Ralph Peters, superintendent of the 
Long Island Railroad, has resigned to 
become an assistant vice-president of 
the Corn Exchange Bank of New York. 
Mr. Peters is a son of the late presi- 
dent of the road. 

Robert D. Scott, vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, 
has been elected a director of the Duz 
Company. 

Directors of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company re-elected E. M. Herr as 
president. Walter Cary was elected first 
vice-president and T. G. Whaling was 
elected a vice-president. L. A. Osborne 
and C. A. Terry were re-elected vice- 
presidents, and James C. Bennett and 
T. J. Illing were re-elected secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 

C. P. Shattuck, for a number of years 
field and technical editor for the “Com- 
mercial Car Journal,” has joined the 
staff of The Society for Electrical De- 
velopment, in the Electric Delivery 
Truck Department. 

Dr. Max Winkler, who originated and 
has for four years been manager of the 
Foreign Department of Moody’s In- 
vestors Service, has been made a vice- 
president of that institution. 
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“WALL STREET 
POINTERS 





Willys-Overland 


HEN an automobile concern with 

the productive capacity of Willys- 
Overland catches the fancy of the buying 
public with its product and gets into its 
selling stride, and when such a piece of 
planned-for and well-earned good fortune 
comes at a time when the corporation’s 
finances and inventories are in pafticularly 
good shape, the speculator—who buys first 
for earning power—should expect all pre- 
yious earning records to be shattered. Even 
that part of Wall Street that had been 
favorably impressed by the Willys-Over- 
land outlook far underestimated the pace 
of expansion—and it appears that Wall 
Street still underestimates the new worth 
of the Willys-Overland stocks. Earnings 
for the first quarter of 1925 were $1.23 a 
share on the common stock, indicating an 
annual rate of about $5. But on the day 
of the annual stockholders’ meeting, Presi- 
dent Willys announced that earnings for 
the month of April were larger than for 
the whole first quarter combined, and his 
estimate for the first half-year indicates 
earnings of fully $7 a share on the com- 
mon stock—or an annual rate of $14. 
Many speculators have gone wrong on 
Willys-Overland common because the ac- 
cumulation of $30 in back dividends on the 
preferred stock has bulked too large in 
their calculations. The relation of this 
seemingly large accumulation to the earn- 
ing power of the company may be correctly 
seen when it is stated that the estimate of 
earnings for the first six months of 1925 
indicates fully $60 a share for the pre- 
ferred stock, or an annual rate of $120. 


Canal Traffic 


Don’t forget that International Mercan- 
tile Marine operates a steamship line 
through the Panama Canal, and that this 
end of its business is booming. 


Underwood’s Earnings 


Did you notice that Underwood Type- 
writer reported earnings of better than 
$2.50 a common share for the first quar- 
ter of 1925? That means an annual rate 
of better than $10 a share on a stock which 
is selling around 44 and paying annual 
dividends of $3 a share. This company 
has no funded debt, and there is only 
$3,600,000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock ahead of the $10,000,000 common 
stock of $25 par value. In June, 1923, the 
$9,000,000 common stock of $100 par value 
was exchanged, one for four, for new $25 
par value stock. At the same time an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 of new common was 
offered to stockholders for subscription at 
$40 per share. Earning power has been 
good over a long period, for the statis- 
ticians figure that the average percentage 
earned on the average amount of common 
stock outstanding for the ten years ended 
December 31, 1924—$9,071,905—has been 
18.95. This would figure out about $4.25 
on the amount of $25 par stock now out- 
standing. President Underwood recently 
said that both domestic and foreign sales 
for January of this year, as well as the 
generally encouraging outlook, indicated 


favorable prospects for 1925. If the first 
quarter’s pace is even partly maintained, 
increased dividends may be in prospect for 
the common stock. The preferred stock is 
being reduced through the operation of a 
sinking fund at the rate of $100,000 annu- 
ally. Underwood looks like a stock to buy 
and put away. 


International Cement 


International Cement is maintaining the 
splendid earnings growth that brought 
favorable comment for the stock in this 
column several months ago. For the 
March quarter the company showed the 
largest gross and net profits of any first 
quarter in its history. Earnings showed 
$1.64 per share on the common, against 
$1.14 for the first three months of 1924. 


Packard Motor 


Packard Motor common is gaining rap- 
idly in speculative favor for two reasons. 
First, earnings are running at an increasing 
rate; second, plans are on foot to retire 
the preferred stock. Packard has no fund- 
ed debt, and there is $10,549,900 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock ahead of the 
$23,770,200 common stock, the latter being 
of $10 par value. The preferred stock, 
which has paid dividends regularly since 
organization of the company in 1909, is 
callable at 110 and accrued dividends on 
90 days’ notice. The urge to retire the 
preferred stock is to be found in the bal- 
ance sheet position. At the close of the 
last fiscal year, August 31, 1924, there was 
about $5,000,000 in cash, $1,370,000 in mis- 
cellaneous marketable securities, and $10,- 
700,000 in Liberty bonds and U. S. Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness. And it is reported 
that these items now total considerably 
more than $20,000,000. The strong upward 
trend in Packard earnings is revealed by 
results for the six months ended February 
28, 1925, which showed a gain of fully 20 
per cent. in net income as contrasted with 
the first half of the previous fiscal year. 
Indicated earnings on the common stock 
were $1.08, against 81 cents in the previous 
period. If the preferred stock is retired, 
there will be nothing between the common 
stock and the full earning power of the 
company; and since this earning power is 
consistently growing, Packard is another 
stock for the business man to buy and put 
away. Dividends are being paid at the 
annual rate of $1.20 a common share, 


and last year an extra payment brought 
this to $1.50. 


Simms Coming Back 


Earnings of Simms Petroleum are on 
the upgrade, but it will probably be some 
time before confidence in the maintenance 
of good results is restored. For the first 
three months earnings were at the rate 
of $6 annually on the capital stock. The 
latest balance sheet showed a strong finan- 
cial position, cash and U. S. Treasury notes 
alone exceeding total current liabilities. 
Better things seem to be in prospect for 
this company, and the stock looks like an 
attractive speculation—if the holder keeps 
an eye on earnings. 
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After years of steady | 
growth in stability f 

| 

| 





public utility securities 
have now come into | 
their own. The popu- 
larity of this class of | 
investments is still 
growing; great profits | 
have been made in ||| 
many such bond and ||| 
stock issues. More 
profits remain to be 
made—as well as losses 
to be taken. 

| 





There are good Public | 
Utilities and there are | 
those not so good. 
Facts, facts and more | 
facts are essential as a 
basis for judgment in ||| 
investing in such secu- || | 
rities. Carefulinvestors || || 
refer to Moody’s Pub- || |, 
lic Utility Rating Book ||, 
for this kind of informa- | 
tion, and they employ ||| 

Moody’s Investment 

Letter Service for cur- 

rent recommendations 

and advice. 


Let us send you descrip- 
tive material concern- 
ing the 1925 editions of 
our Rating Books and 
a copy of our special 
letter on “Common- 
wealth Power,” just is- 
sued to subscribers of 
our Service. 


Write to 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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if it’s a Fitch Rating 


| EP It's Dependable 













Fitch 
Ratings? 


Surely, you have 
the right to ask, 
and the answer 
is— 





Because Fitch’s was the 
only security rating 
service that stood the 
test when the St. 
Paul junior bonds 
were defaulted. 









































Because Fitch Ratings 
are safety signals, 
conveying volumes of 
“whys” and “where- 
fores.” 
























































Because in the Fitch 
Rating Book you will 


have 35,000 Safety 
Signals concerning 
more than 35,000 


stocks and bonds for 
your constant protec- 
tion. 


As a matter of Fact, 
there are very few 
daily questions about 
securities that cannot 
be answered, in a 
scant second’s time, 
by reference to the 
Fitch Rating Book. 
































Advance orders are now 
being taken, for de- 
livery, July 15th. 
Write for Descriptive 
Letter (FJ-1) con- 
taining a sample 
page. 
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PUBLISHING YQ, INC. 


JvuHn K.FitcuH, PRESIDENT 
PUBLISHING HVUSE FITCH BUILDING 
1383 PEAKL STKEET — NEW YORK 
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FORBES for June 1, 1925 


for Investors 


Basic Conditions in Bond Market Indicate Higher 
Prices—A Group of Unlisted Industrials 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE current list of investments is 

composed of unlisted industrial 
bonds. Each is entitled to an “A” or 
higher rating and may be considered 
suitable for the average investment list. 
Considering the quality of the bonds, 
the return is comparatively high, the 
table showing the direct income, and 
also the yield to maturity. All of these 
bonds are actively traded in over-the- 
counter. 

The table also shows the lowest avail- 
able denomination, the interest dates, 
and the price at which each bond is 
callable. 

Bond prices have advanced con- 
siderably since the low point of 1920, 
the New York Times average of 40 is- 
sues standing at about 84, against 65.57 
on May 21, 1920. At that time both in- 


It is a belief of students of the question 
that the trend of prices in the United 
States will follow this precedent during 
the coming 10 years or so. This means 
that less credit will be necessary to 
finance various commercial undertakings 
and so offset any exportation of gold in 
its effect on interest rates. Bond prices, 
notwithstanding their advance, are con- 
siderably below the levels of pre-war 
years. The investor is not likely to gain 
much by waiting for lower bond prices, 
but on the other hand, runs a chance 
of paying higher than present prices. 
The Adams Express Company col. 
lateral trust 4s, 1947, are outstanding in 
the amount of $7,689,000 and are secured 
by the deposit of $20,920,300 miscella- 
neous railroad, government and other 


bonds, and by $3,275,050 railroad, bank, 














terest rates and commodity prices were public utility and other high-grade 
Unlisted Industrial Bonds 
Lowest Fitch Int. Call 
Denom. Rat. Bond Due Dates Price Price Income Yield 
$500 AA Adams Express Coltr. 4s. 1947 J. & D.1..... 78 5.17% 5.85% 
1,000 A Amer. Rolling Mill sf. 
ME OG ciciace sic cowie 1938 J. & J. 1... 106 102% 585 Oe 
1,000 AA Bethlehem Stl. marine 
GINRNS FS iar. scaisie cieeaises 1935 A. & O. 1.. 102% 103% 6.76 6.51 
100 A Gair, Robt., Ist sf. 7s.... 1937. J. & J. 1... 109 100 7.00 7.00 
500 A General Ry. Sig. Ist 
CORV., GiA8 oo iaisee te 1944 A. & O.1.. 110 125 5.20 4.50 
1,000 A Knickerbocker Ice Ist 5s. 1941 J. & J. 1.. 105 86 5.78 6.36 
1,000 A Sloss-Sheffield sf. 6s..... 1929 F. & A. 1.. 105 10134 5.89 5.50 
100 AAA Swift GoGo. S8is.6i.c00cicne 1932 A. & O.15.. 102% 964% 5.18 5.61 
at approximately their post-war high stocks. Interest on the entire funded 


points. The addition of foreign gold to 
the American supply and price deflation 
brought about lower interest rates and 
a corresponding adjustment downward 
in bond yields. 

The level has now been reached where 
a question arises as to whether this ad- 
justment will continue in the future, or 
the reverse take piace and bond prices 
decline. The export movement of gold 
has lent some strength to the argument 
in favor of the latter development. It 
is quite probable that the low point. in 
money rates, or approximately the low 
point, has been reached and passed in 
the movement downward from 1920. The 
supply of gold, however, is so large that 
a very substantial volume could be re- 
turned to foreign nations without creat- 
ing any credit scarcity, and because of 
the elasticity afforded through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, it is very unlikely 
that any credit stringency will develop. 
Aside from seasonal fluctuations in the 
demand for money, and corresponding 
minor fluctuations in interest rates, there 
is no prospect of higher interest rates. 

The history of prices following a war 
has always been that of a protracted 
period in which the trend is downward. 


debt of the company was earned ap- 
proximately three times over in 1924. 

The American Rolling Mill is engaged 
in mining coal, manufacturing pig iron, 
and manufacturing and selling iron and 
steel products of various kinds. There 
are $7,000,000 of the 6 per cent. sinking 
fund gold notes of 1938. There is a 
semi-annual sinking fund sufficient to re- 
tire each year 2% per cent. of the 
amount issued. Total interest charges 
on this issue and on a small amount of 
underlying bonds were $568,408 in 1924, 
while the amount available to meet this 
was equivalent to 6.01 times the require- 
ment. 

The Bethlehem Steel 15-year marine 
equipment trust 7s, 1935, are outstanding 
in the amount of $14,204,000. The bonds 
are secured by a trust agreement on 10 
steamships employed in transporting ore 
from the Bethlehem iron mines in Chile 


and Cuba to the American plants. The 
issue is also secured by pledge of 
$11,800,000 consolidated 6s. The bonds 


are being retired at the rate of $2,000,000 
a year through a sinking fund. Bethle- 
hem Steel earned its total interest charges 
1.68 times in 1924. 

The Robert Gair Company was estab- 
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lished in 1864 and is engaged in the 
manufacture. of paper box and fiber 
board used in making shipping cases and 
folding cartons, and operates a printing 
plant for the production of labels, cal- 
endars and other advertising material. 
The 15-year first sinking fund 7s, 1937, 
are outstanding in the amount of 
$3,700,000 and secured by a first mort- 
gage on the properties of the company 
which were appraised at the time the 
bonds were issued in 1922 at over 
$11,000,000. 


General Delivery Signal Company 


The General Railway Signal Company 
was organized in 1904. The company is 
engaged in the manufacture of signal 
and switch equipment used by practi- 
cally every railroad in the country. It 
has specialized and developed electrically 
operating equipment and does about 40 
per cent. of the total of that business in 
the United States. It also has installed 
extensive signal and safety devices on a 
number of foreign railways. A new de- 
velopment in the business of this com- 
pany is that of the automatic train stop. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered a number of installations for 
experimental purposes, and it is only a 
matter of time until the railroads gen- 
erally will be equipped with such devices. 
The company has two plants, one at 
Rochester and the other at Albany, 
where between 1,500 and 2,000 workers 
are employed. The 20-year first .con- 
vertible 6%s, 1944, are outstanding in the 
amount of $2,000,000. The bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on the en- 
tire plant and equipment which is ap- 
praised at over $4,000,000. The bonds 
are convertible on the basis of $1,000 
face amount for $1,000 face amount of 
common stock. It is because of the con- 
version privilege that the market price 
is comparatively high. Interest charges 
on these bonds were earned 5.66 times 
in 1924 and the common stock earned 
‘$16.67 a share that year. For the last 
seven years, earnings on the common 
had been in excess of $11 on the average. 


Swift & Company Notes 


Swift & Company was organized in 
1885 as a successor to G. F. Swift & 
‘Company and is one of the leading Chi- 
cago packing firms. The company also 
‘manufactures and sells many by-products 
associated with the industry of meat pro- 
duction and distribution. The 10-year 
sinking fund 5 per cent. notes, 1932, are 
outstanding in the amount of $49,000,000. 
There is an annual sinking fund of 
$500,000. These notes are a direct obli- 
gation of the company and issued under 
the agreement that no new mortgages, 
except the purchase money mortgages 
for the acquisition of additional prop- 
erties, will be made while these notes are 
outstanding. The financial statements of 
the company do not indicate the income 
available for interest charges, but after 
the payment of such charges, together 
with all other deductions, there was a 
balance of $14,125,988 for the year ended 
November 11, 1924, which was equivalent 
to 9.42 per cent. on the $150,000,000 capi- 
tal stock. 
































$22,948,000 for Greater 
Service Facilities 





New High Bridge Steam-Electric Plant, Northern States Power 
Company, St. Paul. Initial capacity 80,000 H.P. 


OLLOWING two years of intensive construction 

campaigns, devoted largely to providing increased 
generating capacity to supply the steadily growing de- 
mands for service, operated utilities of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


plan the additional expenditure of $22,948,000 this year— 
mainly on extension of transmission and distributing 
equipment to reach and serve new customers. 


The following figures, from the certified annual report 
just issued, show the remarkable growth of these com- 
panies during 1924: 


1924 1923 
Communities served ...........cccccces 856 841 
PORUWIAION SETVER ....6c cic cc ccc ccccsces 2,900,000 2,770,000 
WE MII oon oo sawn ob wis :5.b 10-30. 8 O18 740,764 691,041 
Installed electric cap. (h.p.)............. 745,849 630,847 
Daily gas mig. cap: (cu. £1.) .... 6.0.6 000. 54,410,000 45,114,000 
Electric lines (miles).................-. 13,969 12,720 
MOS MRIS TERIOR). .5.o 5 oan dion sscwssudion 3,353 3,180 
Customer-shareholders ..............0.. 64,000 50,000 
Combined gross earnings............... $50,542,000 $46,339,000 


Gross revenue of Standard Gas and Electric Company 
for 1924 showed an increase of 17.35% and net revenue 
27.99% over the previous year. 


We shall be glad to explain the many diversified 
investment opportunities in the Bonds, Notes and 
Shares of the Company and its operated utilities— 
Investments Backed by Successful Engineer- 
ing and Management. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet BJ-306 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Investment Securities 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. LaSalle St. 111 Broadway 


Baston Philadelphia Providence New Haven Detroit Minneapolis 
Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Bosten 
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on the two issues. 


May 4, 1925 








COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Notice of Exchange Privilege 


TO THE HOLDERS OF COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
FIRST MORTGAGE 5% BONDS DUE JANUARY 1, 1927: 


Columbia Gas & Electric Company extends to the holders of its First Mortgage 
5% Bonds due January 1, 1927, an opportunity to exchange them in amounts aggre- 
gating $1,000 and multiples thereof for an equal principal amount of Columbia Gas & 
Electric Company Three-Year 5% Gold Notes issued under its Trust Indenture to 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee, dated May 1, 1925, due May 1, 1928, 
plus a cash payment to the bondholder of $10 per $1,000 principal amount of bonds 
exchanged, and with adjustment of accrued interest. 


The holders of such First Mortgage 5% Bonds will therefore receive an equal 
principal amount of such Three-Year 5% Gold Notes and a cash payment of $26.67 
per $1,000 Bond, being the adjustment of the respective prices and the accrued interest 


These Notes are part of an authorized issue of $25,000,000, of which $10,000,000 
have recently been sold to the public at par, yielding 5%, in respect to which informa- 
tion is readily available from the offering circular of the Company’s bankers, copy of 


which may be obtained upon application to the office of the President of the Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City, New York. 


This offer remains open until and including May 29, 1925, after which time the 


Company expressly reserves the right to change the terms of this offer if it should 
decide to extend the period. 


The Trustee for the issue of First Mortgage 5% Bonds, in accordance 
with the terms of the mortgage securing them, is at present drawing 
bonds of that issue by lot for redemption at par and accrued interest for 
the Sinking Fund, and it is likely that additional bonds will similarly be 
drawn at the same price and for the same purpose next year. 


Bondholders desiring to make this exchange should forward their Columbia Gas 
& Electric Company First Mortgage 5% Bonds, with coupons due July 1, 1925, and 
thereafter attached, to Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New York 
City, New York, who will deliver in exchange therefor Three-Year 5% Gold Notes in 
temporary form and check for the cash payment due in such exchange. 
ing the deposit of the Bonds should be specific instructions as to the name to which the 
check should be made payable and the address to which it and the Notes should be sent. 


EDWARD REYNOLDS, JR., 


Accompany- 


Treasurer. 


























Under Government Supervision 


LINCOLN 
JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANK 

9% STOCK 


Price $140 per share, 
to yield 6.43% 
This Bank is the fourth largest in the 
entire System of 62 Banks and has total 
assets of over $32,000,000. We recommend 
its stock for security, high income, and 
of principal. 


Ask for Circular F-& 


Nehemiah Friedman & Co. 


Specialists in 
Joint Stock Land Bank Securities 
2@ Broadway New York 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 


of 
Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 
Yielding 7.00% to 7.50% 


List furnished om request. 


Mc DONNELL®& (0, 


12@ BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Members Mew York Stock Eachange 





SAN FRANCISCO 








Remington Typewriter Company 


First Preferred Dividend No. 76 
Second Preferred Dividend No. 72, 73 and 74 


New York, May 12, 1925. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 134% 
($1.75) per share on the First Preferred 
and Series “S’”’ First Preferred Stocks, pay- 
able July 1, 1925, to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 20, 1925. 


The Directors also declared three quarter- 
ly dividends of $2.00 each per share on the 
Second Preferred stock, payable: 2% June 
12, stockholders of record June 2, 1925. 
2% July 14, stockholders of record July 3, 
1925. 2% August 14, stockholders o& 
record August 4, 1925, 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


| eye IN BRIEF 














LANS have been announced for the 
merging of the Buffalo General 
Electric Company, the Niagara Falls 
Power Company, the Niagara, Lockport 
& Ontario Power Company, and the 
Tonawanda Power Company. A new 
holding company is to be formed, known 
as the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corporation, stock of which will be given 
in exchange for the stock of the com- 
panies entering into the consolidation. 
There are approximately 16,500 stock- 
holders of the four companies. This 
action is looked upon as the first step in 
the grouping of a number of New York 
State power companies into a super-power 
system. The total assets of the four 
companies involved amount to in the 
neighborhood of $150,000,000. 


An important consolidation in other 
New York State public utility companies 
is under way, involving the Utica Gas 
& Electric Company, the Cohoes Power 
& Light Corporation, the Municipal Gas 
Company of the City of Albany, the Troy 
Gas Company, and the Fulton County Gas 
& Electric Company. The name of the 
new corporation will be the Mohawk & 
Hudson Power Corporation. It will be 
owned in the ratio of 35 per cent. by 
General Electric interests or the Adiron- 
dack Power & Light Corporation, 15 per 
cent. by the Power Corporation of New 
York, 15 per cent. by the United Gas Im- 
provement Company interests, 7 per cent. 
by the Brady estate, and new securities to 
be sold to the public in the amount of 28 
per cent. It is expected that eventually the 
properties in this new combine will be 
grouped with the new Buffalo, Niagara & 
Eastern Power Company. 


The Public Utility Commission of New 
Jersey has been restrained by the Federal 
Court from interfering with the New York 
Telephone Company in putting into effect 
an increased schedule of rates. Last De- 
cember the Commission refused to permit 
the company to increase its rates in New 
Jersey. The company contended that 
present rates are confiscatory and do not 
yield a fair return on the value of the 
property. 


J. N. Shannahan, president of the 
American Electric Railway Association, in 
connection with the thirty-seventh birth- 
day of successful electric railway opera- 
tion, states that the call for transportation 
should be furnished by electric railway 
companies, regardless of whether the 
medium is bus, electric cars, or some 
other form. The official figures just com- 
piled for 1924, covering properties repre- 
senting 85 per cent. of the total revenue. 
show that riding held up to within 1 per 
cent. of 1923, which was a banner year. 
Approximately 16,000,000,000 passengers 
were carried. Since January 1 traffic has 
been well maintained. 


The Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of New York has made an offer to 
the stockholders of the Manila Electric 
Corporation, proposing a reorganization to 





permit Associated Gas to acquire an in- 
terest through an exchange of securities. 
The offer was made through the J. G. 
White Management Corporation which 
manages both properties. The return per 
share of the Manila stock at present is 
$2.50 a year, while under the proposal the 
return wll be from $3.25 to $3.50 a year. 


Control of the New York & Richmond 
Gas Company, which does the entire gas 
business of Staten Island, has been sold 
by Beman G. Dawes and associates. The 
identity of the purchaser has not been 
disclosed. 


Under the leadership of Mayor Hylan, 
the New York City Board of Estimate has 
voted to build a Staten Island tunnel for 
rapid transit purposes, but large enough 
to carry freight cars. The law provides 
that the tunnel shall be a combined freight 
and passenger way and the present plan is 
looked upon as an evasion of the intent of 
the law. The tube will be 24 feet in 
diameter. lh 4 


Supreme Court Justice Wagner has 
handed down an opinion declaring valid the 
Home Rule law which gives the City of 
New York the right to operate motor 
busses. 


The Metropolitan Edison Company, the 
largest subsidiary of the General Gas & 
Electric Corporation, has taken action to 
increase the authorized preferred stock 
from 75,000 to 375,000 shares, the common 
stock from 300,000 to 500,000 shares and 
the indebtedness from $20,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. The increase in authorized 
capitalization is to provide funds for future 
extension. The company serves Reading, 
Easton, Lebanon and other Pennsylvania 
industrial centers, and comprises the 
largest section of the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey superpower system of the General 
Gas & Electric Corporation. 


The Public Service Commission of New 
York State has refused to consent to the 
purchase of six New York State electric 
companies by corporations organized in 
other states. The decision is based on the 
fact that it would not be good policy to 
permit such utilities to be controlled by 
firms over which the Commission would 
have no jurisdiction. The Commission 
refused the petition of the Harlem Valley 
Electric Corporation of Dutchess County 
to purchase the Chatham Electric Light, 
Heat & Power Company, the Carmel 
Light & Power Company and the Cold 
Springs Light, Heat & Power Company. 
The Ridgefield Electric Company of 
Connecticut was denied the right to pur- 
chase the Katonah Lighting Company. 
The Consumers Electric Service Corpora- 
tion of Delaware was refused permission 
to acquire the capital stock of the Harlem 
Valley Electric Corporation and the 


Amenia Electric Light.& Power Company. 


The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company has been obliged to reduce 
temporarily its dividend from $8 to $4 until 
higher rates are obtained. 


























Growth 


The electric output of 
this Company has in- 
creased 242.6 per cent 
in the last ten years 


—1914 to 1924. 


1925 Year Book 
gives this Company’s 
story of progress. 
Write for copy. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Serving 6,000 square miles—219 cities 
and towns—with Gas or Electricity 


General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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EARN $25 WEEKLY-—Spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
sary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
1052, St. Louis, Mo. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 










































General 
Gas & Electric 


Corporation 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Class “A” 


(Participating and Non-Callable) 


Annual Dividends of $8 
per share, payable quarterly 


GROWTH OF SYSTEM 


Operating revenue Net . 
and other income income 


1921 $11,619,704 $3,231,861 
1922 13,259,717 3,694,529 
1923 16,147,904 4,597,610 
1924 18,912,098 5,982,275 


* After operating expenses, taxes, 
maintenance, depreciation and rentals. 


Price Upon Application 


Circular on request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 
















































Service 
All Markets 





STOCKS — BONDS 
GRAIN — COTTON 





Accounts Carried On 
Conservative Margin 









CARDEN, GREEN & Co 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cotton Exchange 
NewYork Curb Marker 
N.Y. & Sugar Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
_ 4% Exehange Piace New York City 


Members 






Mention of “Forbes” insures good: service 





DIGEST of?’ 
CORPORATION 


American Beet Sugar Co.— Earned 
$6.10 a share on the common in year 
ended March 31, 1925; previous year, 
$8.11. 


American Car & Foundry Co.— Re- 
ceived order for 500 automobile cars from 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


American Sumatra Tobacco Co.—In- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed in the Federal Court in New York 
by three merchandise creditors with ag- 
gregate claims of $7,898. 

American Woolen Co.—Baltic mills at 
Enfield, N. H., employing over 500 oper- 
atives, have started a night shift. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Reports 
a surplus of $4,469,215 for 1924, com- 
pared with a deficit of $232,186 for 1923. 

Armour & Co.—Government’s decision 
as to merger with Morris & Co. will be 
left by President Coolidge to Secretary 
Jardine, who concluded hearings with a 
view to ascertaining whether sale of 
Morris assets to Armour is in violation 
of law. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works.—Republic 
of Poland has arranged to make its third 
$995,000 annual payment on account of 
the 150 locomotives sold under a de- 


ferred payment plan in 1918. Suit 
against Rumania for $2,000,000 has 
started. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Will make ad- 
ditional improvements at the Cambria 
plant at cost of $3,000,000. : 

California Packing Corp.— Earned 
$12.64 a share in year ended February 
28, based on 486,708 shares, against $11.28 
a share in previous year, based on 471,708 
shares. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Minority 
stockholders filed petition with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission asking that 
body to vacate previous orders permit- 
ting Van Sweringens and associates to 
serve as directors of the C. & O. Peti- 
tion also requests that the Nickel Plate 
and Van Sweringens be required within 
a reasonable time to dispose of their 
holdings in C. & O. and Hocking Valley 
railroads. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
Senator Lenroot announced that he 
would introduce a resolution calling for 
an inquiry either by the Senate or by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
into the receivership of this road. Placed 
orders for 5,500 freight cars. 

Colorado & Southern Ry.—Earned 
$3.50 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, 50 cents. 

Continental Motors Corp—‘“Both the 
Detroit and Muskegon plants,” accord- 
ing to President Judson, “are now oper- 
ating on a basis closely approximating 
capacity, and recent inquiries suggest 
the possibility of even greater oppor- 
tunities.” 

Durant Motors, Inc——W. C. Durant is 
offering stockholders. participation in a 
syndicate organization to trade in the 
stock. He also asked. options to pur- 
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chase their holdings at $10 a share more 
than the price paid for them. In con- 
sideration of this option, the syndicate 
agrees to pay interest of 5 per cent. per 
annum on a valuation of $20 a share, 
The manager is authorized to hold, buy, 
sell and dispose of any of the stock ac- 
quired at such prices as he might in his 
unrestricted discretion determine to be 
advisable. 


Ford Motor Co—W. J. Miller, Mis- 
sissippi revenue agent, filed in the Chan- 
cery Court of Hinds County at Jackson, 
Miss., a suit against the Ford Motor 
Company, charging conspiracy to violate 
the anti-trust laws of Mississippi, and 
seeking to collect penalties totaling 
$12,000,000. Produced 7,594 cars and 
trucks on April 28, a new high record. 

General Electric Co.—Stockholders ap- 
proved proposed increase in the author- 
ized special ($10 par value) stock to 
$55,000,000 from $35,000,000. This will 
provide for the annual 5 per cent. divi- 
dend in special stock on the common 
stock for the next three years. 


General Motors Corp.—Earned $3.08 a 
share on the new common stock in the 
first quarter of 1925, against 85 cents a 
share on the old common stock in the 
first quarter of 1924. One share of new 
stock was issued in exchange for four 
old shares in July, 1924. Chevrolet 
Motor Co., a subsidiary, delivered to 
domestic customers in April, 53,276 pas- 
senger cars and trucks. Largest pre- 
vious month was April, 1923, when 51,- 
394 cars were delivered. This record, it 
is predicted, will be equalled in May and 
June. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Reports 
net income of $1,915,947 for year ended 
December 31, 1924; 1923, $1,743,221. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.— Federal 
Trade Commission dismissed an appli- 
cation for a complaint against this com- 
pany in which it was charged with hav- 
ing acquired the stock of the Utah Cop- 
per Co. in violation of the Clayton act. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first four 
months of 1925, $28,919,825; same period 
1924, $25,720,669. 


Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales in first 


four months of 1925, $12,352,047; same 
period 1924, $10,240,949. 


Mack Trucks, Inc.—Obtained con- 
tract for 80 trucks from city of Buenos 
Aires in competition with other Amer- 
ican, British, French, German and Ital- 
ian companies. 





Maxwell Motor Corp.—More than a 
majority of both classes of stock has 
been deposited with the committee 
formed to receive deposits under the 
proposed plan. to exchange for shares 
in the Chrysler Corp. 


Missouri Pacific R. R.—Earned $3.5! 


a share on the common in 1924; 1923, 
nothing. . 


Montgomery, Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first four months of 1925, $55,935,281; 
same period 1924, $51,600,624. 
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Nash Motor Co.—April was biggest 
production and sales month in company’s 
history, exceeding any previous month 
by 10.1 per cent. 


Pacific Oil Co.—Earned $3.40 a share 
in 1924; 1923, $2.55. 


Pan-American [Western Petroleum 
Co—A new Doheny company incorpor- 
ated in Delaware with capitalization of 
1,000,000 shares of no par value, divided 
into 200,000 shares of class “A” no par 
value stock and 800,000 shares of Class 
“B” no par value stock. 


Pennsylvania R. R.—Stockholders ap- 
proved increase in indebtedness by $100,- 
000,000. This authorization was request- 
ed in order that directors might be in 
position to meet necessary requirements 
as they might arise. During April em- 
ployees purchased 2,611 shares of com- 
pany’s stock, bringing total holdings May 
1 to 79,573. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Further 
reduced bank loans to $1,200,000. Buf- 
falo plant is operating full. 


Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received order 
for 1,000 cars from Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Ry. 


Pullman Car & Manufacturing Co.— 
Obtained order for 1,000 cars from Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 

Pure Oil Co.—Expenditure of approx- 
imately $1,450,000 for additional refining 
capacity at the principal Eastern refin- 
ery at Marcus Hook, Pa., is contem- 
plated. 

Radio Corp. of America—Photographs 
of war games and army and navy lead- 
ers in the sham combats were trans- 
mitted by wire and wireless over a dis- 
tance of 5,136 miles from Honolulu to 
New York City by the picture-trans- 
mitting process of this company. 

Reading Co.—Earned $8.80 a share on 
the common in 1924; 1923, $16.13. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry.—Earned 
$8.38 a share in 1924; 1923, $14.71. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Ap- 
pealed to the Soviet Supreme Court 
against the verdict of the Moscow 
District Court which annuled the com- 
pany’s oil concession in Sakhalin. 

Studebaker Corp.—Production capacity 
is reported 25 per cent. below actual cur- 
rent sales with the number of cars in 
dealers’ hands the smallest in years. 
Shipments on May 1 totaled 760 finished 
cars, a record for this year and the 
heaviest single day’s shipments since 
May 29, 1923, when the total was 780 
cars, 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.— 
ls considering plans looking to the. manu- 
facture of smaller sizes of pipe. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled orders as 
of April 30 totaled 4,446,568 tons, against 
4,863,564 tons on March 31. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Earnings on the 
common for the first half of 1925 are 
estimated at $4.75 a share by President 
Willys. Action on the $30 a share in 
back dividends due on the preferred 
stock was deferred until a further re- 
port could be made to the board of 


directors by the president’s committee 
appointed to work out a definite plan or 


policy. 


_ Wilson & Co.—Half of the outstand- 
ing preferred stock has been deposited 


under the reorganization plan. 





UBSIDIARIES of Middle West 
Utilities Company supply electric- 
ity, gas, water, ice, transportation. 

They serve homes and diversified in- 
dustries in 15 states. Varied service, 
diversified demand and high operating 
efficiency insure steady earnings and 
constant growth inthisessential industry. 


The subsidiaries of the Company are 
admirably located from an investment 
standpoint to insure the broadest pos- 
sible protection from sectional depres- 
sions. In 1924, earnings wcre in excess 
of the year’s estimate. Net earnings 
were 22 per cent higher than in 1923. 


The Middle West subsidiaries num- 
ber 23 companies, serving directly or 
through operating companies more than 
543,000 customers in 915 communities. 
Electricity is wholesaled in 290 addi- 
tional communities. The business rep- 
resents an investment of 
$2,40,000,000. 

Securities of the Company are 

listed on the Chicago Stock 

Exchange. It is suggested 

that you ask your investment 


banker about the preferred 
and prior lien issues. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 


72 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


Steam Station at Columbus, Ind. 
Operated by Interstate Public 
Service Company, subsidiary of 
. Middle West Utilities Company. 
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We have prepared a circular 
descriptive of 


Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation 


with particular reference to 
the Common Stock. 


Circular A.C.-12 sent 


upon request 


CARREAU &« SNEDEKER 


MEMBERS NEw VORK STOCK =x CHANGE 
59 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Tel. Bowling Green 1140 




















When to 
BUY and SELL 


Speculative Stocks 


A method has been per- 
fected whereby the price 
movements of specula- 
tive stocks can be fore- 
cast with consistent ac- 
curacy. 


After two successful 
years, April eclipsed all 
records for renewals and 
new subscriptions. And 
yearly profits to clients 
are running at well over 
30%. 


Our booklet—sent free— 
describes the one success- 
ful way to Buy and Sell at 
the proper time. —the 
coupon! 


TicemahisurveY 


Smet mes femme eee Chip this coupon now. — sm Re ny 
Tillman & Pratt, Economic Engineering, 
Nottingham Bldg., F-19, Boston, Mass. 
Please send immediately this booklet. 














i Your inquiry will never bring a salesman 
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INCE October Charles E. Buck, 

of Geneva, N. Y., has been travel- 
ing 10,546 miles with a two-room apart- 
ment house on his chassis, Mrs. and 
Miss Buck conducting the household. 
The journey went through New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas; through Rattoon 
Pass and Marshall’s Pass in Colorado; 
Mesa Verde National Park, Black 
Canyon, Toltec Gorge, The Narrows. 
In New Mexico they skirted Apache 
Canyon for 300 miles and passed into 
Arizona by way of twenty-seven hair- 
pin turns on La-Ha-Ba Hill, “each turn 
a thrill,” as well it might be with a 
house on wheels and dropping the 2,000 
feet in three miles of descent. So far 
it was the Santa Fe trail. Followed 
the painted Desert, the petrified Forest, 
and Grand Canyon, the gold fields of 
Arizona, and after a rest period the 300 
miles across the Mohave Desert. 
Through San Bernardino Valley to Los 
Angeles, a detour into Mexico, North 
to Mt. Hood, Oregon, to Portland, over 
the Blue Mountains with the house-car 
on a railway car, on account of snow, 
then through Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 
and finally back home to New York 
State. The “Highway Magazine,” pub- 
lished in Chicago by the Armco Culvert 
and Flume Manufacturers’ Association, 
has pictures of the trip, which is con- 
sidered good testimony of the advance 
made in roads. 


Farmers used to dispose of their hogs 
to local buyers. Now they get market 
reports by radio and quickly ship their 
hogs by truck to get the benefit of a 
high quotation. Within a radius of 50 
miles from Indianapolis 934,960 hogs 
were shipped to that city by truck in 
1923, and that was one-third of all the 
receipts. The transportation of milk to 
the big cities has been similarly affected, 
the Department of Agriculture finds. 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis get 
about 90 per cent. of their milk by 
truck, Baltimore 45, and Philadelphia 
20. Many smaller towns which formerly 
had no market supply of fruits and 
vegetables now get such goods regu- 
larly by motor express. 


sp, BUSINESS TRANSPORR, 


= Sa 


o aN 
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The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, of 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, has published its sixth 
annual edition of “Facts and Figures of 
the Automobile Industry.” It is full of 
information that is usually hard to find 
when one wants it. It is seen, for ex- 
ample, that the automobile industry in 
1923 exceeded any other line of manuv- 
facture in the value of its production, 
The total was $3,163,327,874, as against 
$3,154,324,671 for the steel works and 
rolling mills, which came second. Meat 
packing reached $2,585,803,888, and 
foundry and machine shop products 
totalled $2,337,807,997. Bread and other 
bakery products amounted to $1,122- 
834,099, and electrical machinery, ap- 
pliances and supplies to $1,293,001,751. 

It is shown that Motor vehicle taxes 
in 1924 amounted to $551,442,336, out of 
which sum only $79,734,490 came from 
taxes on Gasoline consumption. 


In December the Mitten street rail- 
way management in Philadelphia or- 
dered two hundred gas-electric busses 
with General Electric driving equip- 
ment. This has been followed now by 
an order for fifteen from the Atlanta 
Motor Coach Company, a subsidiary of 
the Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany. These vehicles will seat sixty- 
four passengers on two decks and are 
intended for one-man operation, the 
stairway to the upper deck being inside 
the coach. As the drive is by two 
motors there is no differential gear, 
whereby one cause of skidding is 
eliminated. 


A meet of airplanes at Detroit, with 
the Ford Airport at Dearborn for a 
center, is planned for the first week of 
September by the S. A. E. and the 
Aeronautical Association, to be followed 
by an inter-city tour for prizes. Nearly a 
score of entries are promised. 


“There are now 35,000 automobiles in 
Cuba, nearly all of American make, and 
we are teaching English in our public 
schools,” said General Gerardo Ma- 


chado, the president-elect of the sister 
republic, at a dinner recently given in 
his honor by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce.—M. C. K. 





A new type of Ford motor truck for very light hauling. 
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HREE big hopes of saving power 
and its cost, are entertained among 


scientists. One relates to the “slow dis- 
tillation of coal” and has almost reached 
the industrial. stage. Another looks to 
the utilization of “atomic energy” and is 
very nebulous as yet. The third one 
has been raised by the demonstration of 
Flettner’s “rotor ship” in which two re- 
volving towers, rotated by a small en- 
gine, take the place of sails. It was dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of the 
American Institute by F. O. Willhofft, 
formerly professor of mechanical engi- 
neering at Columbia university. “Wind- 
mills with rotors several hundred feet 
in diameter,” he said, “and of radically 
new design, are actually being designed, 
and you may expect to hear some very 
interesting news about this development 
in the near future.” He also said: “The 
outstanding fact is that rotating cylin- 
ders produce about ten times the pro- 
pulsive force as canvas sails of the same 
area.” 

This is good news, if true, for the 
large and wind-swept sections of the 
United States where coal and water- 
power are both scarce. We already see 
an enormous business in supplying 
them with windmill rotor towers, small 
engines to rotate them, and storage bat- 
teries as relays in calm weather. Not 
only will they pump water for irriga- 
tion, but soon the vast expanse will be 
dotted with smokeless industries pow- 
ered by the winds and their new and 
powerful auxiliary, the rotor. 

Over old-time windmills the new con- 
ception has at least the advantage that 
it promises a great increase in the ac- 
tive areas upon which the wind may 
work, 

As to the “ten times” greater force 
obtained from a rotor tower as com- 


pared with sails or windmill vanes, it* 


may be suspected that the tests on this 
point have been too liberally interpreted. 
If not, there is good news for aviation, 
too. For what could be simpler than 
to make the rotors horizontal and use 
them for wings? Half a dozen rotors 
of small diameter, say 1 foot, and not 
very long, would uphold the craft, their 
area “ten times” smaller than required 
for airplane wings of the present type. 
So far the hope for rotors is not 
widely entertained, though it may be 
classified as an entertaining hope. 


Switchman Released 


In the “hump yards” of railway com- 
panies, freight cars are switched to the 
tracks where they belong, being first 
taken to a high point, the “hump,” and 
thence operated by gravitation and a 
brakeman. Now the General Railway 
Signal Company is marketing a device 
and system for dispensing with the 
brakemen and controlling the move- 
ments of the cars from a signal tower. 
It was invented by George Hannauer, 
vice president of the Indiana Harbor 


Belt Line, and is in operation at the 
Gibson Yards of this company. Merrill, 
Lynch & Co. of New York announced 
that the Illinois Central Railroad has 
contracted for this new equipment for 
its South Markham Yard at Chicago 
and also for its East St. Louis Classifi- 
cation Yard. 

By changing from horses to electric 
trucks, Livingston Baking Company of 
Chicago says it solved the problem of 
converting wagon-drivers into driver- 
salesmen. 


A Winning Issue 


The simplification program of the 
Department of Commerce is taking hold 
in the business world. Ray M. Hudson, 
chief of the Simplified Practice Divis- 
ion, reports on the progress made in 
the first three months of 1925, and is 
able to mention four important accom- 
plishments. Commercial form blanks, 
including inquiry, purchase order, and 
invoice forms, were reduced from 
thousands of varieties to three. Sand 
lime brick sizes were reduced from 14 
to 3. In milling cutters 944 varieties 
came down to 570. 

Paving brick makers were among the 
first to co-operate with the Division. 
Starting four years ago, they have now 
weeded 66 varieties down to 4 recog- 
nized sizes, 

The work under way includes 55 
items. Those near completion are: 
Office furniture and equipment, grocery 
paper bags, tissue paper and carton 
containers, warm air furnace parts, 
drop-forged wrenches, tacks, glass side- 
walk lights, and prepared roofing. 

Next in the order of progress are 
aluminum ware, automobile tires, bright 
wire goods, vegetable and fruit cans, 
hospital chinaware, highway cable guard 
rail fittings, poles, and sterling silver- 
ware. 

Great interest is manifested from 
abroad in the work of the Division, 
inquiries being constantly received from 
many foreign countries. 

By spraying paraffin oil on iron or 
steel with an airbrush, to prevent rust- 
ing, time, cotton waste, and oil are 
saved, and inaccessible recesses are 
reached. 


When painting is done with a brush, 
a part of the time is used for reducing 
the thick places that form just after the 
brush has been dipped. This is one rea- 
son why the spraying process is 
cheaper. It also saves paint, as the coat 
is thinner and more even. 


Rubber bushings will carry 375 
pounds per square inch with water as 
lubricant, and pump manufacturers have 
led in adopting them. They have a 
helical groove as in metal bushings. 
The friction is in many cases lower 
than with babbits. Vulcanized fibre is 
also employed for bearings.—M. C. K. 
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Exchange 
Office 
Building 
Miami, 
Florida 





First 
Mortgage Investors 
Know What This Means: 


A new building in Florida— 
appraised at $825,000. 


It will earn a net annual rental 
income of $90,907. 


On this security bonds are is- 
sued totaling $550,000, which 
pay investors 8%. 


As trustee we collect an ad- 
vance installment each month 
from the borrower to provide 
for payment of interest and 
principal. 


This is solid, first mortgage 
security. 


Mail coupon for free booklet, 

“Why Florida First Mortgage 

Investments Pay up to 8%”, 
Invest in Florida at 8% 


$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


oe oe ome and 


, Write to 


Taust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500.000 


MIAMI FLORIDA 


Send me free booklet on 8% in 
Florida. 


Name 


‘City 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION. 
Dividend Notice 


The quarterly dividends upon the preferred 
Stocks of Bethlehem Steel Corporation declared 
by the Board of Directors on April 23, 1925, will 
be payable on July 1, 1925, to the holders of 
record thereof at the close of business on June 
1, 1925, as follows: Two per cent. (2%) upon 
the Eight Per Cent. Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock and One and Three-quarters per 
cent. (14%) upon the Seven Per Cent. Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock. 

Checks will be mailed. 

R. E, McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated May 15, 1925. 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
143rd Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividends of Two dollars 

and twirey-five cents ($2.25) r share will be 


paid on Wednesday, July 15, 1925, to stockholders 
of record at the close business on Saturday, 


June 20, 1925. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 


‘Mention of “Forbes” imsures good service 
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( SS ERVATIVE 


INVESTORS 


Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 


For the convenience of 
those financially interested 
in First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds we maintain 
a separate section in our 
Municipal Bond Depart- 
ment where such bonds can 
be bought—sold and ex- 
changed at Current Market 
Prices. 


Bradermann Service — as 
our Real Estate Bond Mar- 
ket is Nationally Known— 
acts as a Clearing House 
for Standard Issues of the 
better sort,—Those under- 
written by Leading Mort- 
gage Houses. 


HOLDERS—of bonds will 
find here a ready Cash Mar- 
ket. 


BUYERS — should write 
for our current List of 
bond offerings. 


GUARANTEE 


For your protection every 
bond we sell is Insured—as 
to its Validity—by the NA- 
TIONAL SURETY CO.— 
thereby Guaranteeing 
Against Loss thro’ forgery, 
theft, or other invalidating 
factor. 


M-W.BRADERMANN Co. 


6@ Broadway New York 


Tel. Hanover 7644 


MAIL TODAY'™~ ~~ "" "~~ 


Please send me your booklet, “Maintain- 
ing a National Market,” also current 
offering list showing your prices. 








Ss er eee eee 
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Co-operative Apartments Offer an Economical 
Solution to Problem of Buying a Home 


By R. D. 


AND values continue their upward 

trend. As a result, a great many 
homeseekers have found it imprac- 
ticable to construct their own dwellings 
because the cost of the land would so 
add to the final cost of the completed 
structure that the venture would be pro- 
hibitive. Not a few individuals have at- 
tempted to solve the problem by pur- 
chasing an apartment in a co-operative 
apartment house. Particularly is this 
true in the large centers of population 
such as‘ London, Paris, New York and 
Chicago. 


The growth of the co-operative move- 
ment has been very marked during the 
last few years. Operations have been 
undertaken in Europe which make the 
movement international in scope, but it 
is in New York City that the idea has 
made its greatest headway. In two 
widely separated sections of the metro- 
politan district there is an _ invest- 
ment in co-operatives of more than 


$100,000,000. 
The First Co-operative 


The co-operative apartment of to-day 
with its wide airy courts, shrubbery, 
fountains, and even -tennis and hand ball 
courts, is a far cry from the “French 
Flats,” the first co-operative in this 
country. It was about 1899 that this 
structure was built in New York City. 
From the start the enterprise was suc- 
cessful and many prominent families of 
that time were attracted. It was not, 
however, until the acute shortage in 
housing facilities began to be felt about 
five years ago that the movement was 
stimulated. Even now when the crisis 
in the housing situation seems to have 
passed, the general interest in “co-ops,” 
as they have been called by many en- 
thusiastic supporters, is widespread and 
increasing daily. 

As an investment the co-operative has 
more than justified the anticipations of 
its supporters. The well organized and 
soundly financed co-operative apart- 
ment house possesses many investment 
features and there should be no ques- 
tion regarding the practicability of the 
idea. Not every co-operative plan is a 
good one, but by following certain 
standards or fundamentals the sound- 
ness of the proposition can, as a rule, be 
proved. 

There is, for instance, the matter of 
price. Only a fair market price should 
be paid by the purchaser; in other words 
the cost of the finished property must 
be reasonable. Operating costs should 
be prepared with care and be compared 
by experts with the actual cost of main- 
taining similar properties. Prospective 
purchasers should also look to the work- 
manship in a structure. This is very 
important because poor work or in- 


, rentals. 


Maxwell 


ferior material only serve to make the 
replacement and repair costs greater 
when they become necessary. 


Many building contractors. maintain 
that the mortgage on one of these apart- 
ment structures should not exceed 50 
per cent. of the total purchase price, 
Adequate provision should also be made 
for a sinking fund. There is a variance 
of opinion as to how long the mortgage 
should run, but experience would indi- 
cate that ten years is more convenient 
than a shorter term. It is very un- 
likely that new financing will be neces- 
sary during the period, and the project 
will have had time to become fully 
established. Then, too, substantial re- 
ductions in the amount of the mortgage 
will have been effected through the op- 
eration of the sinking fund. 

In New York City there has recently 
been formed an acceptance corporation 
to assist aspiring home owners to pur- 
chase their own apartments. The di- 
rectors, realizing the feasibility of the 
co-operative idea, had found through 
long experience that many prospective 
purchasers could not make the cash out- 
lay necessary to pay for the apartment. 
The new corporation was formed prim- 
arily to finance any responsible pur- 
chaser of an apartment in a co-operative 
house who requires properly secured 


credit accommodation in order that the 


purchaser may make instalment pay- 
ments upon the purchase price of an 
apartment. 


No Rent Boosting 


Not least among the advantages en- 
joyed by the tenants of a co-operative 
enterprise is the protection against high 
There is no speculation as to 
what the landlord intends to do when 
the lease expires. 


In one community it was found that 
the average cost of running a co-opera- 
tive house averaged around $55.00 per 
tenant. Included in this amount was 
the tenants pro rata share of the month- 
ly amortization payment on the mort- 
gage. Apartments of, the same size and 
with less conveniences are renting in the 
same neighborhood for about ‘twice 
what the co-operative tenant is paying. 

In summing up it may be said that the 
co-operative ownership plan has come to 
stay. There are two main reasons for 
the writer’s belief. First, the desire of 
practically everyone to own his own 
home, and, second, it offers a solution of 
the home management problem. There 
is a third reason which many will con- 
tend is more important than the two 
mentioned, and that is the economical 
side.. This last, the economy of owner- 
ship, will undoubtedly serve to make 
“co-ops” increasingly popular in this 
country. 
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‘7% 


All Risk Removed 
By Our Guarantee 


| “Florida is taking longer 
strides, towards commercial 
domination over an immense 
territory, than any other 
state in the Union.” 


First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds, issued against rapid- 
ly-enhancing, income pro- 
ducing Florida properties 
(security 2-or-more-for 1), 
offer a safe, high earning 
investment for your idle or 


your reinvestment funds. 
Interest and _ Principal 
GUARANTEED. 








Denominations $1,000, $500, $100 
Usual Range of Maturities 


Our new booklet is of special in- 
terest to clear-sighted investors, 
please send for it TO-DAY. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY | 
OF FLORIDA 





Investment Bankers 


119 West Forsyth Street 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Florida exacts no Inheritance Tax 
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FLORIDA 


|F you have been holding 

your money for a chance to 
invest in High-Class First 
Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds, you need hold it 
no longer, for here is just 
what you have been seeking. 

Miami offers an unparalleled 
opportunity for investors to 
take advantage of the high 
yield and unusual safety of 
First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds secured by 
centrally located new resi- 
; dences and modern income 
; producing Apartments, Hotels 
and Office Buildings, 

For over nineteen years our 
officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single 
dollar to an investor. Person- 
al supervision, including in- 
surance and payment of taxes 
assured. Consult us about 
your investments, 

Write for our New Investment Booklet“ F. M.° 





INCORPORATED 
PROFESSIONAL BLDG.. 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
Oy _ MIAMI. FLORIDA 








Investors’ 


Book f Booklets 
Department 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Odd Lots—Details and methods of 
trading in odd lots of listed stocks can be 
had upon request to Chisholm & Chap- 
man, Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 52 Broadway, New York. 

New Investment Booklet—This book- 
let containing information regarding 
first ‘mortgage real estate bonds on 
Florida properties paying 8 per cent. 
can be had upon request to Davenport 
& Rich, 214 N. E. Second Avenue, Miami, 
Florida. 


Joint Stock Land Bank Stocks—For 
information regarding securities of 
banks that are under the supervision of 
the United States Government, write 
Nehemiah Friedman & Company, 29 
Broadway. 


Oil Situation—Hartshorne & Fales, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
71 Broadway, have issued an interest- 
ing pamphlet that will be sent upon 
request. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation— 
Carreau & Snedeker, Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 59 Wall Street, 
have prepared a descriptive circular on 
this corporation and will gladly send a 
copy upon request for A. C. 12. 


Security Information—Information re- 
garding listed stocks and bonds can be 
had upon request to Block, Maloney & 


Company, Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 74 Broadway. 


Public Utility Securities—Information 
regarding securities of the Community 
Power & Light Company or that of 
other public utility companies can be 
had upon request to Bauer, Pond & 
Vivian, 40 Exchange Place, New York. 


Brookmire Investment Service and 
Bulletin—Information concerning the 
service rendered by Brookmire Economic 
Service, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New 
York, can be had upon request. 


Chain Stores—Kelly, Drayton & Con- 
verse, Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 40 Exchange Place, have pre- 
pared a comparative table concerning 
chain stores and will gladly send a copy 
upon request. 


Electric Light and Power Companies 
Securities—Information regarding secur- 
ities of public utility companies along 
with a list of those whose preferred 
stocks are in a good position, will be 
furnished upon request to McDonnell & 
Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York. 





Colin Campbell, Vice-President Dur- 
ant Motors, Inc., states that one of their 
‘subsidiaries, the Haynes-Hunt Body 
Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J., is now 
producing closed bodies for Star cars 
at the rate of 400 per day, and that. the 
Durant-Star business is showing a 
healthy increase in volume under the 
new organization plans in effect since 
last August. 
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Bonds 


Itiscomfortingtoknowthat the money youin- 
vestis safe. That 64%%interestcomesto you as 
surely and regularly as Winter and Summer. 
That your money isin bondsthat for 40 years 
have served investors without the loss of a 
dollar This pleasant assurance is never ab- 
sent from the minds of many thousands of 
Forman bond owners all over the country 


67 


Whether you have hundreds or thousands to 
invest, make your money earn what it de- 
serves to earn. Get 612%. Get safety. You get 
both in Forman First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bords. Send coupon below for book “How 
to Select Safe Bonds.” No obligation. 


George M. Forman & Company 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


New York Pittsburgh Des Moines 
Minneapolis Peoria Springfield 


George M. Forman & Company 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
Forward, without obligation, booklet No. A-56. 


ge Bonds 
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Bear Interest 
At the Rate of 


[ NVESTIGATE the attractive investment 
features of 8% First Mortgages and $100, 
| $500 and $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds, se- 
} cured by Miami city improved property ap- 
; praised at twice the amount of the mortgage 
loan. Interest payments forwarded semi-an- i 

nually. Collection of interest and all services | 
| rendered by us without charge to client. 





(Q Semi-Amnually 





References: All Miami banks. Write today 
for our illustrated book “8% And Safety’’ 
which gives detailed information regarding 
Miami and our current offerings. 


THE FILER-§LEVELAND (oMPANY 


1906 Bedford Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
New York Chicago 
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Sell by Direct Mail 


“Anything that can be sold cam be sold by mail.” 
Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated towns 
without salesmen. With one letter a merchant sold 
$63,393.00 in 10 days; a retailer sold $22,896.20 
in 30 days. Send 25c for a copy of POSTAGE 
Magazine and actual copies of these two letters. 
If you sell, you need ‘AGE. Tells how to 
write result getting letters, folders, booklets, house 
magazines. $2 a year for 12 numbers full of 
usable cashable selling ideas. 


POSTAGE, 18 East 18th St., New York City 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Why the Next Issue of FORBES Will 
Feature The Public Service of The Electric Industry 


We are all prone to accept service by Public Utility companies as a matter of course. Yet no 
city, no community, could live if it were deprived of this service for any length of time. Should 
it fail for 24 hours, thousands of people would be thrown out of employment. 


Back of all our every-day activities, our recreations, our work, stand giant indus- 
tries—hundreds of millions of dollars invested by hundreds of thousands of 
individual stockholders. 


The Electric Light and Power Companies have made city and community life possible. They are 
an integral part of the life of every individual, every business, every industry. Had not the Elec- 
tric Light and Power Companies developed to their present standards, we would not now be 
enjoying the luxuries in our homes that were not available even to kings of by-gone days; we 


would not have our newspapers, our magazines, our street railways, our motor cars, our theatres, 
our motion pictures—to mention only a few. 


Unseen, unheard and felt, only if their service fails, the Public Utility Companies 
do their work harmoniously in our behalf; make our life easier; increase our in- 
comes; provide safe and profitable investments for our funds. 


Sometimes the things we take for granted, when studied, give us great opportunities for profit. 
So with the Electric Light and Power Companies. The next issue of Forbes Magazine, there- 
fore, is devoted, in great part (in addition to our regular features), to pointing out how these 
companies are serving you; how they may better serve you; how you can use them to your greater 
comfort and profit. 


To make certain you will not miss 
this next issue—June 15—send 
in your subscription at once! 


FORBES 


Edited by B. C. Forbes 
Twice-a-month—$5 per year. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Averue, New York City. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c for Canadian and $1.00 for Foreign Postage). Send me Forbes Magazine 
for one year, 24 issues, commencing with the June 15, 1925, issue. 
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